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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, poviiees ev Saturday 
in BosTon, devoted to the interests of Woman— 
to her educational, industrial, legal, and political 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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TERMS—$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65cente 
for three ths, inad ¢, 6 cents for single copy. 

CLus RATES—5 copies one year, $10. 

Four weeks on trial, FREE. 

One year oa trial to new subscribers, 61.50. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the stoffice — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. It a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until] payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whetherthe paper is taken from 
the office or not. 


(Entered at the P. O., Boston, Mass.,as second 
class matter. ] 





THE WIFE. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 
That wife is poor, whate’er her dower may be, 
Who hath no beauty save what all may see: 
No mystery of the human and divine; 
No other face to unveil within the shrine, 
Up-lighted only for one worshipper, 
And to one love alone familiar ; 
No veil to lift from the familiar face 
Daily, and show the unfamiliar grace. 
Eyes shine for others, but divinely dim 
And dewy do they grow only for him, 
And her dear face transfigured he doth find 
All mirsor to the marvel in his mind! 


At forty, what we seek for in a wife 

Is a calm haven amid seas of strife; 

One fresh green summit in the waste ef life, 
That gathers dew of heaven, and tenderly 
Turns it to healing drops for you and me; 
A spring of freshness in the desert sand; 

A palm for shadow in a weary land; 

4 being that doth not dwell so far apart 
That we can find no entrance save at heart; 
One that at equal step with us may walk, 
And kiss at equal stature in our talk, 

And scale the loftiest life, still arm-in-arm, 
As well as nestle ia the valleys warm. 


—_—— a — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Tax-paying women in this city can regis- 
ter from Nov. 7 to Nov. 27. Do not delay. 


eee —— 





Before the next number of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL is issued, the political destinies 
of the nation for another four years will 
have been decided, and no woman will bave 
had any voice or vote in the matter. It is 
an unspeakable shame. The number of 
women is increasing every year who feel 
the wrong and the indignity of being thus 
shut out from all sharejin deciding a ques- 
tion that affects them as vitally as it does 
their fathers and brothers. But happily 
the number of men who see the injustice 
of such a state of things, and who will 
help to remedy it, is increasing also. 


—_———_—__—_e-o-o—_—_——_——_—_ 


An effort has just been made to register 
the male inmates of the almshouse in San 
Francisco, to vote at the coming election. 
‘The registrar refused to accept their names 
on the ground that they were entitled to 
register only from their former residences, 
and that they had not gained a residence 
at the almshouse. ‘Those who offered the 
almshouse inmates for registration, de- 
clared that they should be registered from 
their present abiding-place, and supported 
their position with a decision handed 
down by Judge Sanderson years ago, 
when he was on the Supreme bench of 
California. City and County Attorney 
Flournoy, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, informed the registrar that, under 
Justice Sanderson’s decision, the alms- 
house inmates had the right to claim that 
institution as their home and vote. Sothe 
party which furnishes the most paupers 
will get their votés, while the women who 
are taxed to support the paupers are not 
allowed to vote. Comment is unnecessary. 


If our sisters who met in this city last 
Sunday afternoon to support the Belva 
Lockwood ticket and to nominate a woman 
for governor, will take a sober second 
thought, they will see that those who have 
no votes to cast waste time and strength 
when they attempt to create a political 
party. Those who do this “run before 
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they are sent,” and the cause of woman is 
not helped by it. Let women wait till 
they have votes, since only by votes can 
candidates be elected. 


__ 
*? 


The condition of the public schools in 
San Francisco has become notoriously un- 
satisfactory, owing largely to political 
jobbery and corruption. The Ladies’ Pub- 
lic School Reform Association of that 
city has presented the names of six well- 
known and highly respected San Fran- 
cisco ladies as candidates for the School 
Board. ‘Their names were brought before 
the Republican Municipal Convention, 
supported by a memorial from seventeen 
hundred women. The committee on nom- 
inations adopted the ladies’ names, and 
reported a school ticket composed of six 





wen and six women. There was a little 


skirmishing in the Convention, but when 
a rising vote was called for, every one 
seemed to be on his feet in favor of the 
ladies, and the call for **those opposed” met 
with noresponse. If this ticket is elected, 
a great improvement in the public schools 
can be safely predicted. Meanwhile San 
Francisco has set a good example to Bos- 
ton in proposing to make half its School 
Board women. 
—-—_-_——_++ 





From several directions we hear that 


| women who pay taxes on property and 


have receipted tax-bills are required by 
selectmen in the country towns to pay a 
poll-tax as well, before they can register 


| to vote for school committee. This is 


wrong in every case. The law expressly 


provides that women who have paid a tax | 


on property need not pay a poll-tax. 


++ 
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Soston’s registration is unprecedentedly 
heavy this year, and yet only about sixty 





| per cent. of the assessed polls are on the 


voting lists. The citizens who don’t take 
the trouble to vote are still with us numer- 
ously.—Boston Herald. 


Is this to be taken as evidence that men 


; do not want to vote, and that suffrage for 


men is a failure? 
lle PUES REET PS 


The Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumne held its annual meeting at Chi- 
cago, October 26, 27. Graduates were pres- 
ent from nearly all the colleges for the 


| education of women. Papers were read 





by Miss A. E. 
Art inthe Nineteenth Century ;” Miss Jane 
M. Bancroft on the ‘Advantages for Wom- 
en in the University of France; Miss Lucy 
©. Andrews on ‘*“Tbe Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University ;” Miss Ida M. Street on 
“George Eliot’s Life as Interpreted by her 
Novels; Miss Rena A. Michaels, Dean of 
the Women’s College, Evanston, on ‘*Co- 
education the Education of the Future;” 
Miss Anna Haire on ‘Post Graduate 
Siudy ;’”’ Miss Rachel C. Clarke on ‘The 
Higher Education of Women in Iowa,” 
and by Dr. Leila Bedell on ‘*The Unity of 
Science.” This Association was originally 
formed with the intention of becoming a 
branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, but decided to be independent, 
and has remained so for some years. It 
has mutually been thought better to unite, 
and at this meeting the Western Associa- 
tion voted to do so. The following officers 
were elected to serve until the first annual 
meeting of the united societies : 


President—Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indian- 
apolis; Vice-President—Mrs. 1. S. Blackwelder, 
Mergen Park, [ll.; Secretary—Harriet A. Kim- 
ball, Evanston, Ill.; Treasurer—Anna R. Haire, 
Eau Claire, Wis. ; Directors—Illinois, Mrs. Bessie 
Bradwell Helmer, Chicago; Indiana, Miss Har- 
riet Noble, Indianapolis; Iowa, Mrs. Martha 
Foote Crow, Grinnell; Michigan, Fanny Muili- 
ken, Detroit; Ohio, Lucy C. Andrews, Gambier ; 
Wisconsin, Dr. Delia G. Lyman, Madison; Min- 
nesota, Verna E. Sheldon, Winona. 


At the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting.in 
San Francisco, recently, J. H. Wythe, 
D. D., concluded a most reasonable and 
sensible plea for equal representation of 
women in the Conference, with these 
words: ‘As ‘in Christ Jesus there is neith- 
er male nor female,’ and as a woman was 
the first preacher of Christ's resurrection, 
women should be equally entitled with 
men to a place in either house or convoca- 
tion.” 








Ot ore oe 
The woman suffrage resolutions adopted 
by the National W. C. T. U. Convention 
have no uncertain sound: 
Resolved, That the right of the citizen to vote 
should not be abridged or denied on account of 


sex; we therefore urge an amendment to the 
national! constitution granting woman the fran- 


chise. 

Resolved, That we denounce the adverse de- 
cision in Washington Territory, made in the in- 
terests of the liquor traffic, by which women are 
once more disfranchised, and call upon the Su- 


Holcomb on ‘*Women in | 


opinion of many of us, are especially de- 


| and void. A law to regulate what we 


| perceive whether méat is tainted; but 





preme Court to vindicate once for all the validity 





of laws giving the ballot to woman for the pro- 
tection of her home. 
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The “Political Equality Club” of James- 
town, N. Y., called a convention for the 
31st ult., at Allen’s Opera House, to con- 
sider the political status of women and to 
organize a Western New York Political 
Equality Club. Delegates and other per- 
sons interested from all the towns and cit- 
ies of Western New York or elsewhere 
were invited. A committee of ladies urged 
all good citizens, both men and women, to 
‘come and let us reason together.” All 
this is in the right direction. We shall 
watch for the report, and hope that an ef- 
fective organization was completed. Or- 
ganized effort is now the great need of 
woman suffrage. 





—e-o-o—____—— 

We publish this week an interesting 
| letter from Mrs. Alice C. Seatcherd, one 
of the English delegates to the Women’s 
International Council. Mrs. Scatcherd 
speaks of the controversy which has been 
agitating Eogland on the question, ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure?” She also discusses 
the subject of divorce. There is no doubt 
that the English divorce laws need amend- 
ment, especially in the provision by which 
the infidelity of the wife entitles the hus- 
band to a divorce, while the infidelity of 
the husband does not entitle the wife to 
one. This is contrary to all justice, and 
is the sanction by law of a double stand- 
ard of morals. But laws which permis 
divorce for trivial causes are not only per- 
nicious to society at large, but, in the 





structive to the weifare and happiness of 
wouwen. 
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Mrs. Scatcherd also criticises “the ten- 
dency of American women to invoke State 
interference in the liquor trade.” ‘The en- 
actment of laws as to **what we shall or 
shall not drink,” Mrs. Scatcherd regards as 
an interference with personal liberty, and 
an attempt to make people virtuous by 
force. We have no wish to enter intoa 
discussion of license vs. no license in these 
columns; space would not permit. But 
we must say, briefly, that whatever objec- 
tion may be made to no license as regards 
the difficulty of enforcement, the *‘per- 
sonal liberty” argument against it is null 





may eat is certainly as much a violation of 
personal liberty as a law to regulate what 
we may drink. Yet no one objects to the 
city ordinances that forbid the sale of 
tainted meat. Anybody with a nose can 


many poor people prefer to buy it not- 
withstanding, because it is cheap. ‘The 
law says they shall not, because the con- 
sumption of tainted meat endangers the 
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for Women in Fostering the American Idea 
(1) as Mothers, and (2) as Citizens,” were 
presented respectively by Mrs. Mary 
Parker Woodworth and Miss Marion ‘al- 
bot. An interesting discussion followed. 
Among those who took part were Mrs. 
Mary Sheldon Barnes, of Michigan, author 
of “Outlines of General History” and 
formerly Professor of History at Welles- 
ley; Miss Mary E. B. Roberts, of Cornell, 
and Mr. Geo. Burr, Instructor in Me- 
diwval History at Cornell. 

At the business meeting on Saturday 
morning, the following reports were pre- 
sented : 


Report of Committee on Health in Col- 
leges, Miss Mary 3. Case, chairman. 

Report of Committee on Endowment of 
Fellowship, Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, 
chairman. ’ 

Report of Boston Branch on Health 
Statistics. 

Report of Committee on Endowment of 
Colleges, Miss Alla W. Foster, chairman. 

Report of Philadelphia Brancb on Em- 
ployment Registry. 

Miss Case reported that the object of the 
Committee on Health in Colleges was to 
ascertain why students withdraw from 
college before the completion of the 
course. ‘I'he manner of life in college has 
much to do with the health and success of 
the student, and these circumstances are 
partly under the coutrol of college author- 
ities. Itis hoped that an investigation in 
the case of students whose withdrawal is 
due to failure either in health or scholar- 
ship will furnish clews to action. Since 
facts are, however, liable to be colored, un- 
consciously, by those interested, whether 
student or institution, it seems wise Lo as- 
certain the conditions at the entrance to 
college, and at the end of each succeeding 
year, of all students, by question blanks 
arranged for annual reports. ‘these would 
be used for comparison in case of break- 
down, and might also be valuable for 
other statistical purposes. <A correspond- 
ent ut each college would be appointed to 
earry out the work. ‘Ihe questions would 
cover the followiag important matters: 
Age of entrance, sumwer study, hurried 
preparation, cramming to remove heavy 
conditious before eutrance, the dormitory 
and cottage systems, as well us general 
habits of exercise, sleep, study, ete. 

The discussion toliowing the paper 
brought out testimony to the value and 
need of such data, and expressions of in- 
terest in such investigation from the side 
of the preparatory school, as well as the 
college. As several coileges graduate but 
twenty to thirty-five per cent. of their en- 
tering classes, the Assoviation would have, 
in the course of several years, data suffi- 
ciently extensive to furnish a broad found- 
ation for its inferences. 

Mrs. Franklin’s report on the endow- 
ment of a fellowship stated that women 
have shown that they can take a college 
course without injury to their health, and 
with great benefit to their intellectual 
power. It remains to be proved that a 
college course will produce its natural 
fruits in the form of at least a bandful of 
women who shall take a share in the intel- 
lectual activity of their countrymen. There 
are plenty of wowen who are well edu- 








public health. It is a well-recognized 
principle that no one has a right neediess- 
ly to endanger the community, and that 
the law may interfere whenever the nui- 
sance is great enough to make it worth 
while. 





——_+oo— 
Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week, including the large extracts we 
wished to make from Frances Willard’s 
annual address to the N. W. C. IT. U.; the 
whole of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell’s 
address in [owa; the report of one annual 
State Suffrage Convention, and of all the 
Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues. Our 
readers must take comfort in thinking of 
the many good things that are in reserve 
for them next week. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 








The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
held its Quarterly Meeting at Cornell Uni- 
versity, on Friday and Saturday, October 
19 and 20. 

On Friday afternoon, the Association 
met in the botanical lecture-room of Sage 
College. ‘The president, Mrs. Helen H. 
Backus, explained the objects of the so- 
ciety ina few pleasant words. President 
Adams, of Cornell, gave a cordial address 
of welcome. The topic for this meeting 
was ‘*Patriotism as an Aim of Collegiate 
Training.” Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
spoke on ‘The Need of Preparation for 
Citizenship.” Miss Florence M. Cushing 
presented **The Place of American His- 
tory and Institutions in the Colleges of the 
Association.” She showed that most of 
the fourteen colleges includ@ in the A. C. 
A. give more or less opportunity for the 
study of American history, but that the 
amount of time which they devote to it 
varies widely, the minimum being at 
Smith, which offers twenty hours per year, 
and the maximum at Cornell, which offers 
306 hours per year. ‘*The Opportunities | 





cated; there are very few who are en- 
gaged in adding to the world’s stock of 


association to encourage aspirations toward 
a distinguished scientific career on the 
part of its young graduates; and to this 


end the committee urged the establish- | 
ment of a foundation to enable at least | 


| 
knowledge. It should be the aim of the | 
| 
one young woman each year to study at a | 


foreign university. She should be abso- 
lutely the best woman to be found among 
our graduates, in respect of original gifts, 
thoreugh training, and previous evidence 
of ability and experience as a special in- 


| 
vestigator. | 


Tne committee on endowment of col- 
leges, whose duty it is to represent the 
association in its desire to strengthen 
already existing institutions for women, 
and to discourage the establishment of in- 
stitutions with inadequate endowment, re- 
quested the alumnz of individual colleges 
to forward such facts to the committee as 
would aid its effective and intelligent ac- 
tion. 
The Philadelphia Branch reported that 
while alumn# in search of positions as 
teachers, and in various other occupations, 
might advantageously be brought into 
communication with institutions and indi- 
viduals desiring their services through 
the Association, no satisfactory scheme of 
employment registry had as yet been form- 
ulated for presentation. 

A letter from Dr. Adams, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, was then read, outlining 
various opportunities for women in foster- 
ing the American idea by extending a 
knowledge of American history and insti- 
tutions in the community in which they 
live. 

After a brief discussion of several items 
of miscellaneous business, the Association 
adjourned until the annual meeting in Bos- 
ton next January. 

A reception was given to the A.C. A. 
by President Adams, and a luncheon by 

rs. Marx. An informal evening was 
spent at Mrs. Gage’s, and the members 
were able to be present at some of the lec- 
tures on Friday morning. ‘The associa- 
tion thoroughly enjoyed its visit at Cor- 
neli and the cordial hospitality extended 
by the great University, whose magnifi- 
cent site, fine buildings and large endow- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Dr. FLORENCE W. Hunt is assistant 
physician in the Insane Hospital at Dun- 
ning, Ill. 

Miss BELLE P. SMALL has been elected 
superintendent of schools at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

Mrs. Susan N. CARTER, principal of 
the Cooper Institute Art Schools, is pre- 
paring the authorized life of Peter Cooper. 


Miss ELIZABETH FARSON has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Brown School, the 
largest public school in Chicago. 


PUNDITA RAMABAI carries $50,000 with 
her to help establish a school for Hindoo 
girls and widows in India. 

Miss LOUISE FISHER, of Cincinuati, O., 
that been appointed to the chair of painting 
and wood carving in the DePauw Univer- 
sity at Greencastle, Ind. 


Miss ELIZABETH B, SHELDON, a daugh- 
ter of those well-known friends of woman 
suffrage, Judge and Mrs. Sheldon, of New 
Haven, Ct., has come to Boston to study 
architecture at the Museum of Art’and in 
the office of a practical architect. 


Miss Lipa A. CHURCHILL, the author 
of the popular book, *‘My Girls,” and 
other works, is a Maine woman, her old 
home being in New Gloucester. Miss 
Churchill now lives in Valley Falls, R. L. 
She is still young and promises much good 
work for the future. 

Miss Mary L. BoorH has translated 
more than fifty works from the French. 
She earns $5,000 a year by her transla- 
tions, in addition to her salary of $8,000 as 
editor of Hurper’s Bazar. It ia related that 
once, when Scribner was in a great hurry 
for Angenor de Gasparin’s ‘*Uprising of a 
Great Peopie,” Miss Booth translated the 
whole book in five days. 


Mrs. PAMELA UC. CALHOUN, widow of 
John Calhoun, who published the first 
newspaper in Chicago, is said to have been 
the first newspaper woman of the North- 
west, she having assisted in the editorial 
management of her husband's paper, the 
Chicago Democrat. It was published by 
Mr. Calhoun from Nov., 1833, to Nov. ,1836, 
and was continued by Jolin Wentworth 
for twenty-five years. 


Mrs. HarricT MAXWELL CONVERSE 
has returned to New York, after a five 
weeks’ sojourn among the Indians. ‘The 
| exhibit of the Senecas at the International 
| Fair was,” she writes, ‘ta success. They 
| made the most of their limited space, and 
at another fair will do better. The exhibit 
| has served as an example of the handiwork 
| of the Indians, and the white people have 
| found them industrious and inventive, too 
dignified to be tame, and too proud to be 
servile.” 

Mrs. PICKERING, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
died Monday, October 15. Mrs. Pickering 
was widely known for her energetic inter- 
est in humane reform. She was the foun- 
der of the New Hampshire Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and an 
| active worker in the cause. She was also 
| largely instrumental in the organization of 
the New Hampshire Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and was 
vice-president of the American Humane 
Association. 





Miss MINNIE WESTMAN, who is only 
twenty years old, is a mail-carrier in Ore- 
gon. The Portlaud Oregonian says: ‘*Her 
route is twenty miles long, and is right in 
the heart of the mountains, where all the 
dangers and adventures incident to such 
an occupation abound. She carries the 
mail night and day, and fears nothing. 
She rides on horseback and carries a trusty 
revolver.” Her father and uncle run a 
stage-line and have a contract for carry- 
ing the mail, and Miss Westman takes a 
portion of the route. 


Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR, the author, hasa 
novel scheme to protect her rights. When 
about to bring out a new book she goes to 
England and lives there for the time nec- 
essary for securing an English copy- 
right. ‘Thus her works are copyrighted in 
both countries. Mrs. Barr’s daughter is 
quoted as saying, illustrative of her moth- 
er’s methods of work: *‘When mamma was 
writing “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,’ we 
had Dutch dishes served at all our meals, 
we dressed Dutch, sang Dutch songs, and 
quoted Dutch sayings; and when’ she was 
writing a Scotch story, oatmeal porridge, 
bannocks and barley cakes were always to 
be found on the table, and we lived in duty 
bound to the kirk, Scotch songs, ana 





ment promise for it a splendid future. 


Scotch proverbs.” 
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During the past si j ; 
mated discussion has» be i oni 
the London Daily Telegraph on marriage. 
This arose from a very able article on mar- 
riage in the August number of the West- 
minster Review, by Mrs. Mona Caird, 
which, doubtless, has reappeared in Amer- 
ican papers. The view taken by the writer 
was that a change in our marriage laws is 
imperative, and that ideally perfect mar- 
riage should be free,—every couple form- 
ing their own contract; the State dealing 
with such contract only as it deals with 
any other contract if evaded or broken. 

To Americans the changes advocated 
may not seem so startling as to us, since 
in many States much more liberal laws re- 
garding marriage prevail than with us. 
Here the article produced a sensation, for 
it was the first note of rebellion sounded 
by women on this subject. It has been 
discussed at dinner parties, afternoon 
teas, sewing meetings—wherever men and 
women congregate, especially women. 
The eagerness with which the subject was 
taken up showed that a nail had been 
struck on the head. Letters in the Daily 
Telegraph took, generally, the form of pe® 
gonal experience; very few of the con- 
tented writers advocated change; their 
comfort was like a high fence, preventing 
sight or hearing of any misery beyond. 
The suffering writers of both sexes showed 
how vast an amount of preventable suf- 
fering existed in our midst, owing to the 
stupid rigidity of our marriage laws. The 
September number of the Westminster Re- 
view contained an article by Rachel Chuap- 
man, advocating extension of divorce, but 
strongly upholding State marriage laws. 
The marriage service of the established 
church received scathing, but not too se- 
vere handling. Articles, leaders and cor- 
respondence alike show that public opin- 
ion is ripening towards a large extension 
of divorce; that it should be allowed for 
drunkenness, insanity, wilful neglect of 
family, desertion or penal servitude, while 
many desire it for incompatibility of tem- 
per. Those who for years past have labored 
successfully for the improvement of law 
relating to married women’s property 
and custody of children, feel their hands 
strengthened for future work. Last year 
Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, Mrs. Agnes 
Sunley and Mrs. Alice Scatcherd were at 
work for equality of divorce law, and this 
very week they meet to discuss future ac- 
tion. 

The educational, industrial, and social 
status of woman has changed greatly dur- 
ing the past one bundred years. Itis time 
her legal status advanced also. Last week 
the bad old doctrine that women do not 
need brains—only good looks—was re- 
vived in an unexpected and influential 
quarter. Prof. Herkomer, lecturing at 
Leeds on portrait painting, said that a 
man’s face must express some power to be 
worth painting: the man must have 
thought, have accomplished something. to 
render him a fit subject fora painter. A 
lady need only be beautiful.—that was 
all the painter asked. In reply to a ques- 
tion, the professor admitted that if a lady 
(he studiously avoided the word woman), 
had a *‘spark” of intellect as well as beauty 
of feature, she was more interesting to 
paint; but then this small admission was 
tamely given. ‘Prof. Herkomer is a Ger- 
man, and, of course, has low ideas of 
women,” said several of his audience. Cer- 
tainly his ideas did not please English- 
women. 

It is likely that Rukhmabai, the Hin- 
doo girl of eighteen, who refused to live 
with the husband to whom she was mar- 
ried at the age of twelve, and whose case 
has been tried (and lost) before the Court 
in Bombay, will, in January next, come to 
London to study medicine. Mrs. Eva Me- 
Laren, wife of Walter Bright McLaren, 
M. P., offers her a home for the first year. 
And Mrs. Miiller, the mother of Mrs. Me- 
Laren, promises 250£ towards Rukhma- 
bai’s medical education and maintenance. 
Other friends promise the remainder of 
funds needed. The one thing lacking is 
the consent of Rukhmabai’s mother to the 
scheme, she finding her, doubtless, a very 
“useful maid-of-all-work,” as a friend 
writes. Dr. Edith Pechey, of the Bombay 
Women’s Hospital, writes: ‘*Rukhmabai 
is a nice girl, and bas shown great force 
of character in opposing her whole caste, 
and Hindoo public opinion generally. She 
should prove an invaluable worker here- 
after amongst Hindoo women. She comes 
of an educated set.” 

May I offer a “kindly criticism,” to use 
the words of Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, on the 
letter of Frances Willard to Mrs. Corbin, 
which appeared in your columns? Miss 
Willard disclaims any wish on the part of 
the W. C. T. U. to compel persons to be- 
come virtuous citizens, and then speaks of 
‘*women’s votes combined with those of 
good men, having put a legal barrier on 
the liquor business” in Washington Terri- 
tory. She adds that in certain Canadian 









passed into ballot and law” as to what we 
shall, or shall not drink, that is G6mpalsion 
of a very direct kind used to produce ab- 
stinence. State-compelled virtue never 
answers, and produces what Lord Cole- 
ridge terms **manufactured crime” in abun- 
dance. I first learned [ was in a prohibi- 
tion State (Kansas) by hearing men tell 
how the liquor law was evaded. Law is 
only respected and upheld so long as it is 
in harmony with the moral sense of the 
community. When this harmony does not 
exist, the law is broken and brought into 
contempt. I was astonished to observe 
the tendency of American women to in- 
voke State interference in the liquor trade, 
rather than to depend on voluntary effort. 
You will not have made a nation moral if 
you compel it to be sober against its will. 
What really makes sobriety valuable is 
voluntary self-control. This you cannot 
create by law. 

There was sound sense and true policy 
in the famous saying of the Bishop of 
Peterborough, that he would ‘rather see 
England free than sober.” On the other 
hand, Miss Willard has struck the right 
note when she objects to the Government 
deriving revenue from the sale of drink. 
I have striven, but in vain, to make Eng- 
lish abolitionists see that as long as the 
Government derives thirty million pounds 
sterling annually from the drink traffic, it 
will not attempt to kill the goose that lays 
such a golden egg. “Tax drink more 
heavily; increase the price of licenses; do 
not allow any beers of low alcoholic 
power’’—these are the cries of our temper- 
ance leaders. The Government does not 
care how many Sunday-closing acts are 
passed, so long as its revenue is untouched ; 
it would shake in its shoes if the ery went 
forth, ‘“‘Down with the drink revenue.” 
So far as I know, Miss Willard is the first 
leading abolitionist to sound this note. 
May her voice reach the ears of her fellow- 
workers on this side the water. How often 
do [ think of her and other noble and able 
women | metin the spring in your land. 
My visit was a great education, a rich ex- 
perience, and is one of the golden memo- 
ries of my life. 1 look forward eagerly to 
the American mail and am often with you 
in spirit; never more so than when at work 
in our common causes. In November, 
December, and January next [ am to lect- 
ure on the ‘First International Council of 
Women,” and my visit to America, at 
Crewe, Hull and Nottingham, and will 
not fail to send you reports. 

ALICE CLIFF SCATCHERD. 

Oct. 8, 1888, Morley, Leeds. 


-~@@e— — -——— 
THE REAL “WOMAN PROBLEM.” 


Recognizing heredity as the distinctive 
attribute of the female sex, it becomes 
clear that it must be from the steady ad- 
vance of woman rather than from the 
uncertain fluctuations of man that the 
sure and solid progress of the future is to 
come. The attempt to move the whole 
race forward by elevating the sex that 
represents the principle of instability has 
long enough been tried. The many cases 
of superior men the sons of superior 
mothers, coupled with the many more 
cases of degenerate sons of superior sires, 
have taught us over and over again that 
the way to civilize the race is to civilize 
woman. And now, thanks to modern 
biologie science, we see why this is so. 
Woman is the unchanging trunk of the 
great genealogic tree, while man, with all 
his vaunted superiority, is but the branch, 
a grafted scion, as it were, whose acquired 
qualities die with the individual, while 
those of woman are handed on to futurity. 
Woman is the race, and the race can be 
raised up only as she is raised up. There 
is no fixed rule by which Nature has in- 
tended that one sex should excel the 
other, any more than there is any fixed 
point beyond which either cannot further 
develop. ... True science teaches that 
the education of woman is the only sure 
road to the evolution of man.—Prof. Lester 
F. Ward, in the November Forum. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON SOLIDARITY. 


One of the good things that the French 
have given us is the word ‘‘Solidarity”— 
the unity of the race, the unity of men 
and of women. They declare that what is 
good for the whole must be good fora 
part, and that what is good for a part 
must be good for the whole. Matthew 
Arnold tells us that this idea of solidarity 
dates back farther than the French com- 
munists, that it is found in Paul's epistles, 
and that it flashed out like a meteor in the 
teaching of Cicero when he suid, ‘“The time 
is coming when there shall not be one law 
for Rome and another for Athens; one 
law for man and another law for woman; 
one law for one time and another law for 
another time; but one universal law for 









LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lorp Horse's Cuorce. A Novel. By Mrs, Ann 
8. Stephens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 
Bros. Paper. 25 cents. 


A story which will have many readers. 
H. B. B. 


Mrs. Partineton’s Epirion or MorTner 
Goose's Metopres. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


These wonderful rhymes never prove 
old. Each generation of children finds in 
them a perennial spring of delight. 

H. B. B. 


Att Around tHE YEAR. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1888. 


This graceful little box of fancy sketvhes, 
connected by a silver chain and silk cord 
and tassels, is a gem of pictorial art, and 
appeals to the sense of beauty. Nothing 
can be finer or more delicate. 4H. B.B. 


Ovr Littte Men anp Women. Illustrated. 
Boston: D. LothropCo. 1888. Price, $1.50. 


The twelve numbers of this beautiful 
periodical, when bound, make a handsome 
octavo volume very attractive to young 
people. Stories, poems and pictures in 
profusion. Nothing could be better for 
young people. H. B. B. 


Bzeurnp CLosep Doors. By Anna Katherine 
Green. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $l. 


This is a very remarkable story, ingen- 
ious, thrilling, sensational and tragic. 
The plot is intricate and the characters 
strongly outlined. So intense is its inter- 
est that it is difficult to lay down the 
book until the tale is ended. H. B. B. 


LittLe Miss Weezy’s Brotuer. By Penn 
Shirley. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1888. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The children who have read the tale of 
Little Miss Weezy will want to follow it 
up with these additional adventures of her 
brother. Every chapter is a story in it- 
self, and the interest never flags. 

H. B. B. 


A Frtenp STaNDs aT THE Door, AND A 
CuristTMas CaroL. By Dinah Maria Muloch. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1888. 


These beautiful Christmas cards are 
graceful and unique in design and perfect 
in execution. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate as an expression of good-will to 
friends and relatives on the Christmas 
holiday, hallowed by such sacred memo- 
ries. AH. B. B. 


THE Pansy For 1888. Stories of Child Life at 
Home and Abroad, and of Modern and An- 
cient History. Edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Illustrated, quarto. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


This is a book full of good things, with 
covers that are new designs; one of them 
a full-length picture in color of a fair- 
haired girl with a bunch of pansies. This 
bound volume will be a welcome holiday 
gift to hundreds of little readers. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Scuoot PronounceR. A Guide to Correct 
Pronunciation. By Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. 
New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
1888. Price, $1.25. 


“People speak fifty times as much as 
they write, and yet pronunciation has re- 
ceived much less attention than spelling.” 
Systematic drill on the elementary sounds, 
on their signs and on phonetic word-analy- 
sis is needed. ‘I'his book is practical. 
It adopts the standard of Webster, and 
will tend to obviate the pernicious growth 
of dialects. H. B. B. 


Wipz-Awake. Volume Y. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 1888. Price, $1.75. 


This pictorial quarto of 400 pages is full 
of interesting American literature. The 
Boyhood of George Washington, the 
Centennial of the Constitution, the Histor- 
ical Series by Margaret Sidney, with 
thirty-three pictures, the Story of Keedon 
Bluffs, by Charles Egbert Craddock, Sto- 
ries of the Civil War, Stories of Indians, 
railroads, mountains, bears, grasshoppers 
and other subjects indigenous to the soil, 
made a medley of attractions sure to take 
the fancy of young people. H. B. B. 


A Start in Lire. A Story of the Genesee 
Country. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 1889. Price, 75 cents. 


The adventures of a limping, over- 
grown boy in a little frontier village in 
the Mohawk Valley, when all beyond it 
was a wilderness, are told with a great 
deal of spirit. Bright, active and genial 
Walden meets with no end of rebuffs and 
discouragements, but meets them all man- 
fashion. Every one who tries to impose 
upon him gets worsted, and he wins his 
start in life in true manly fashion. A 
good book for boys to read. H. B. B. 


METHODS AND Alps In Geocrapuy. For the 
Use of Teachers and Normal Schools. By 
Charles V. King. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 1889. Price, $1.60. 


This book gives the results of twenty 
years’ experience in the school-room. 
Geography is either the most fascinating 
or the least attractive of studies according 
to the spirit and method employed in 
teaching it. Its importance will appear 
when we mber that the ia en- 
terprises of Our day are the direct result 
of accurate geographical ee. The 
finest heroism and courage have n ex- 
ercised in enduring frigid cold and tropic 
heat in order to enlarge the world’s 
comprehension of its environment and the 
most exquisite pleasure of educated people 
is found in actual travel. This is a valua- 
ble and suggestive volume. H. B. B. 
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less F & compilation 
ort extracts from numerous authors of 
the subject of old age. An index refers 
to each passage by the name of its author, 
130 in all. ‘The selections are made with 
taste and discrimination. Many fine pas- 
sages are given. H. B. B. 


Stronres or THe ITALIAN Ports, TAssO, 
Axiosto AND Dante, By Leigh Hunt. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 
2 vols. Price, $3. 


These beautiful pocket volames con- 
tain a brief biography of each of these 
great poets with a critical estimate of their 
genius and specimens of their works. 
The fine taste of the English author ena- 
bles him to give in brief compass a very 
correct impression of these Italian writers. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Last or tHe Hvuecermvecers. A Giant 
Story. With [llustrations. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1889. 


The adventures of Little Jacket and 
what happened to him in the Giant’s boot 
will awaken profound interest in youthful 
minds. The voyage of Jacky and Zebedee 
to Huggermugger’s Island with the sor- 
rows and fate of that individual are ex- 
tremely thrilling and will enlist general 
interest. Mr. Cranch has a poet’s imagina- 
tion. H. B. B. 


Pansy’s Sunpay Boox. Edited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden. Illustrated, quarto. D. Lothrop Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


This large, handsome volume consists of 
story commentaries upon Bible text, and 
biographical sketches of men and women 
who have delighted to do good. ‘There 
are algo some interesting missionary sto- 
ries by different authors and a variety of 
religious information made attractive and 
agreeable to children. It is a Sunday- 
school library in itself. H. B. B. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A CHINAMAN IN CHINA. 
From the French of Jules Verne, by Virginia 
Champlin. With fifty illustrations. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1889. 


The most surprising tissue of fantastic 
adventures ever strung together, with pic- 
tures as queer as the imaginings they de- 
scribe. Jules Verne is a master of the 
grotesque. We can imagine the delight 
which a boy will feel when he finds these 
most unexpected adventures resulting in 
the happiest possible conclusions. The 
translation is admirably done. 4H. B. B. 


Tue KING or THE GOLDEN RIVER; oR, THE 
Brack Brotuers. A Legend of Stiria. By 
John Ruskin, A. M. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1889. 


This fairy tale was written in 1841, at 
the request of a very young lady, and sole- 
ly for her amusement. It will now con- 
duce very much to the amusement of 
many other young ladies and gentlemen. 
It tells how the agriculture of the Black 
Brothers was interfered with by South 
West Wind, Esq.. of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Hans, and Mr. Schwartz’ 
and Little Gluck’s expeditions to the Gold- 
en River and how they prospered therein. 
No one could have foreseen what happened 
to them. H. B. B. 


Kopsro.tozo. A Sequel to The Last of the Hug- 
germuggers.” By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 
With Illustrations. Boston. 1889. 


This is a genuine romance, with giants 
and dwarfs and gnomes and a witch’s cave 
anda mer-king. Exactly where the island 
of the giants is situated does not appear, 
but as Jacky Cable and Zebby Nahum, on 
the way thither, touched at the Cape of 
Good Hope and the [sland of Madagascar, 
it is evidently very distant, which will 
account for the strange character of its 
inhabitants. The list of articles which 
are gathered together in the Huggermug- 
ger Museum, certainly would prove popu- 
lar and attractive if exhibited in Boston. 

H. B. B. 


EXCELLENT QuvoTaTions FOR HomME AND 
ScHoot. By Julia B. Hoitt, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
California. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1889. 


These selections have been compiled 
with special adaptation to growing minds. 
The size and compactness of the volume 
will make it profitable for use in a thou- 
sand school-rooms. ‘Io memorize well- 
selected gems of literature is not only a 
guide to untrained minds, but a staff and 
stay throughout a lifetime. No moral 
training is so effective as to stamp upon 
the retentive memory of a child the wise 
and weighty sayings which are applicable 
to every emergency and never lose their 
significance. H. B. B. 


Boston AND ITs Susurss. A Guide Book. 
Boston : Stanley & Usher. 1888. Price, $1. 


This unpretentious but excellent guide- 
book, compiled by an author whose name 
is modestly withheld, is unusually practi- 
eal and thorough. Its object is two-fold: 
first, to show the stranger in Boston how 
to find the most notable points of interest ; 
secondly, to locate and describe any s ial 
objects he may wish to visit. alks, 
drives and excursions are noted. ‘The 
route-guide to walks about Boston reaches 
by the shortest way the most conspicuous 
places, which are described in the text in 
almost exactly the same order. By the 
index at the back of the book any particu- 
lar object can be found, with letter and 
figure indicating its location on the map. 
ey Bec peer | of Boston will get from 
this book novel and valuable information. 

H. B. B. 


Svcczssrut Women. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
With portraits. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Price, $1. 

These biographies of twelve successful 
American women will go far to convince 
the most sceptical that sex ia no barrier to 
high attainment. Alice E. Freeman, the 
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of the Temperance 
irton, the angel of the 
- Rachel L. Bodley, the ven- 
erated dean of the Pennsylvania Medical 
College; Margaret of New Orleans, the 
Orphans’ Friend; Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
and her daughter Dora, the pioneers in 
American decorative art; Marion Harland 
and Pansy, whose books never lack-read- 
ers; Ellen Grant Campbell, who has made 
a fortune in horticulture—these have each 
and all taken leading places in their ‘re- 
spective professions, and their lives are 
full of inspiration. We cannot say much 
for the portraits, which by no means do 
them justice. H. B. B. 


Lovisa May Atcorr. The Children’s Friend. 
By Ednah D. Cheney. Illustrated by Lizebeth 
E. Comins. Boston: L. Prang & Co. Price, $1. 


This brief and touching biography of 
“the children’s friend,” beautiful in form 
and illustration, is told by Mrs. Cheney 
with a simplicity and tenderness which 
brings it within the comprehension of the 
voungest reader of Miss Alcott’s stories. 
Louisa was born in Germantown, Pa., 
Nov. 29, 1832. A year or two later she 
was removed to Boston, and became iden- 
tifled with New England in all her after 
life. At eight years of age she wrote a 
welcome **To a Robin,” so sweet and sim- 
ple as to be worth preservation : 

‘*Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
Fear no harm and fear no danger ; 
We are glad to see you here, 

For you sing sweet Spring is near. 
Now the white snow melts away, 
Now the flowers blossom gay ; 

Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our Robin best.” 


Here is the secret of Miss Alcott’s sub- 
sequent success. Her stories and poems, 
characters, conversations and incidents, 
are all portraits. No author ever more 
faithfully ‘“theld the mirror up to nature.” 
Born to poverty, labor and privation, she 
loved her parents, her sisters, her baby 
brother, her dolls, her animals, her play- 
mates and companions with such depth of 
sympathy as enabled her to portray them. 
Her life was one of self-devotion, often of 
heroic self-sacrifice. She wore herself.out 
in the service of others, and when she had 
done for her relations and friends all she 
could, she died ’ere she had found leisure 
to care for herself. Two days after her 
father’s death, she, too, was taken to the 
beautiful town where her girlhood had 
been passed, and “ther boys” went as her 
guard of honor to the tomb. In that Sleepy 
Hollow where Emerson and Hawthorne 
are buried, her worn-out frame was laid to 
rest. She asked to be laid across the feet 
of father, mother, and sister, ‘to take care 
of them as she had done all her life.” The 
illustrations are singularly appropriate: 
Louisa sdrrounded by the children, her 
home at Concord, her seaside retreat at 
Magnolia, and her grave under the pine- 
trees at Sleepy Hollow. Her apostrophe 
to her mother is equally appropriate to 
herself. 


“O noble woman! never more a queen 
Than in the laying down 
Of sceptre and of crown, 

To win a greater kingdom yet unseen. 


“Teaching us how to seek the highest goal; 
To earn the true success ; 
To live, to love, to bless, 
And make death proud to take a royal soul.” 
H. B. B. 





Tue Lover AND OTHER Papers. By Richard 
SreeLE. Good Company Series. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 


Richard Steele was born in 1675 and en- 
tered Oxford in 1689. From the distance 
of two centuries come these wise and wit- 
ty essays. Considering the proverbial 
coarseness of the age, they are singularly 
free from grossness, and often surprise us 
with their clear discernment of subjects 
not yet generally understood. Here is an 
instance; Steele says: 

“f have remarked that in all nations, 
their public affairs are conducted with 
more or less elegance, dexterity, and suc- 
cess, as they respectively restrain or give 
freedom to their women. In Turkey, 
where the whole race of mankind are be- 
gotten by slaves and masters of slaves, 
there is neither learning, commerce, relig- 
ion, nor liberty, but what are obtained by 
a rigid observance of such laws and re- 
straints as hinder the growth of any of 
those advantages which would embellish 
human life. In Italy, where women are 
veiled from public view, and interdicted 
the pleasures of society and conversation, 
that behavior has a suitable effect on their 
lives. ‘Their love and their honor are of a 
piece; they taste the one only in brutal 
lust, and assert the other in base and bar- 
barous murthers. Where the fair sex are 
treated with gallantry and superior civil- 
ity, that treatment has its visible effect to 
the advantage of all public and private 
transactions. I will take upon me to say, 
the French principally owe their greatness 
to it. A certain liberality of heart and 
frankness of conversation, where both 
sexes are intermixed, is what insensibly 
insinuates their power among foreigners, 
and makes them appear, where they are 
raised above mere want, the happiest of 
all the human race in themselves. If you 
examine Holland by the same rule, they 
also owe their prosperity to their treat 
ment of their women. As trade and com— 
merce are essential to their very being, 
their women are their clerks and accom 
tants; and the management of their pov. 
is in the hands of those who cannot squan- 
der, embezzle, or misapply it but to their 
own destruction. It is indeed a senseless 
imagination to suppose the business of 
human life is to be carried on with an ex- 
clusion of half the species. And what 
makes churlish behavior of this kind the 
more absurd, is that the nicest and great- 
est persons of all ages have had their 
est complaisance this way ; and found their 
account from it in the success of their 
most important affairs. From such con- 
siderations as these, the Englishman may 
well triamph in his woman when he has 
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obtained her. And I have hardly ever 
known an instance where he has failed of 
happiness, but from au unjust motive in 
his choice, or some ill-natured irregularity 
in his behavior after he has chosen.” 

It will be a bappy day when American 
society, business, and politics are fully 
mou upon the principles laid down by 
Steele and Addison, two hundred years 
ago. H. B. B. 
Oxp Conconp. Hex Hichways anp Byways. 

By Margaret Sidney. Llustrated. Boston: 

D. Lothrop Co. 1889. Price, $3. 

These sketches of Old Concord have a 
charm of color and life which a photo- 
graph never can rival. The author lives 
n one of its old historic mansions, and 
knows every nook and corner and legend. 
The battle-ground, with the monument 
apd the new bridge in the distance, is the 
same which first meets the reader's eye. 
Then follow more than thirty character- 
istic sketches of places associated with the 
local ‘history of the town. To read the 
book and look at these, is like driving 
round the village with a quiet horse and 
plenty of time and a guide familiar with 
the place. All who love to recall the in- 
cidents of the American Revolution, and 
who cherish the memories of Emerson 
and Thoreau, of Alcott and Hawthorne, 
will find this volume full of interest. 

H. B. B. 
Manners. Harry Homes anp Goop Society 

ALL THE YeAR Rounp. By Mrs. Sarah J. 

Hale. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1889. 

This book ia dedicated to ‘‘young peo- 

le” particularly, and to all who seek for 

appiness in this life or for the hope of 
happiness in the lifeto come. Its design 
is to illustrate the philosuphy of happi- 
ness, ‘I'o the author it seems as if the 
two Anglo-Saxon peoples were entrusted 
with the holy duty of keeping pure the 
home of woman and the altar of God. 
The topics are numerous and their treat- 
ment necessarily discursive; love, home, 
food, language, clothing, recreation, mar- 
riage, society, amusements, travel, eti- 
quette, accomplishments, literature, 
needlework, character, conversation, balls, 
dinner-parties, politeness— these and a 
hundred kindred topics are considered in 
an easy and conversational manner. 

H. B. B. 


2+ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. William Richardson, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., has left $35,000 to the Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

Miss Lydia B. Mann, sister of the late 
Hon. Horace Mann, recently died at Wes- 
terly, R. I., aged ninety years. 

Susan P. Allyn, founder of the Allyn 
House at Hartford, Ct., has left $10,000 to 
the Connecticut Industrial Schools for 
Girls. 

Prof. Laughlin, of Garfield University, 
recently delivered an excellent address in 
favor of woman suffrage at the Congrega- 
tional Church in Wichita, Kan. 

A Workingwomen’s Society formed in 
Detroit, Mich., ten years ago to care for 
girls out of employment and secure situa- 
tions, has just dedicated a magnificent 
building. 

A especial meeting of the Woman’s Char- 
ity Club has arranged for a course of read- 
ings to be given in Winthrop Hall, Dor- 
chester, Mass. ‘The proceeds will be for 
the benefit of the [ntemperates’ Home. 

An English lady of rank, who has gone 
into business in London as a dressmaker, 
says she is quite satisfied with her experi- 
ment, and that all the ‘‘society”’ milliners 
and dressmakers in the city are doing 
well. 

The wife of Postmaster Brown, of Balti- 
more, Md., is an enthusiastic Democrat. 
On festive political occasions she wears 
a bandana tied broadly around her arm, 
and its bright color contrasts vividly with 
the dark brown of her sealskin sacque. 

The clean-faced, well-behaved audience, 
unobscured by a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
that stood before Miss Willard in Wash- 
ington Rink would be the character of all 
audiences in all parties if woman suffrage 
was universal.—Minnetonka (Minn.) Mir- 
ror. 

At Syracuse University about one- 
fourth of the students in the college of 
liberal arts are ladies, and in the college 
of fine arts fully three-fourths. The great 
historic library of Dr. Leopold von Ranke, 
purchased last year and presented to the 
library by Mrs. J. M. Reid, was a gift of 
rare value. 

The new Woman’s College in Baltimore 
claims that its facilities for physical train- 
ing are superior to those offered by any 
woman’s college in the world. The gym- 
nasiuro is a three-story structure, covering 
four thousand square feet. It has a large 
swimming pool, a bowling alley, walking 
track, bath-rooms, chest weights, and 
many other appliances designed specially 
for women. 

The general meeting of the managers of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Socjety of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will be 
held in the Tremont St. M. E. Church, 
Boston, beginning November 1, and will 
continue one week. The board is com- 
posed of about one hundred and fifty wom- 
en from different sections of the country. 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes will preside 
and make the opening address. 











In the old log church the women sat 
upon the one side and the men upon the 
other. For a man to go and sit amoung 
the women would have brought on a social 
and religious upheaval that would have 
disturbed the whole country.— Toronto 
Globe. 

Twenty-five thousand women assessed 
in Boston! ‘That means $12,500 in the 
city treasury, and we hope it means a little 
less tobacco smoke, tobacco juice and pro- 
fanity in the different ward rooms on elec- 
tion day. Our next municipal election 
will be a very good test of woman suf- 
frage in its practical application in this 
city anyway, and it is worth trouble to 
have that made clear, if nothing else.— 
Boston ‘Record. 

Complaint is made that so few women 
leave bequests of money for the higher 
education of women. It is sad, but walt 
until the first generation of college-bred 
women dies, and see what tremendous 
floods of wealth, gained by that same 
higher education, will begin to pour into 
the treasuries of the female colleges! How 
many millions was it that Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Somerville and George Eliot 
could have given among them?--Boston 
Transcript. 

Where woman is man’s equal in any 
avocation, she should receive the same 
pay. When she takes a trip she pays three 
cents per mile, and when she stops ata 
hotel she pays full rates. If she is capa- 
ble of teaching school, keeping books or 
anything else that man does, she should 
receive exactly the same pay. When it 
becomes her duty to support a family, it 
costs her just as much as it does a man; 
therefore give her the same pay.—Paola 
(Kan.) Times. 

Mrs. Gen. Harrison has received as a 
gift from Miss Mary A. Williamson, of 
Lafayette, Ind., a table-cover with a view 
of Tippecanoe battle-ground, inclosed by 
an arch emblematic of the bow of promise, 
in a border of oak burrs and leaves, the 
whole painted on bolting cloth, with small 
beads and silk worked into the outlines of 
the leaves. Another recent gift, from 
Mrs. McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, is a min- 
iature gold barrel, an emblem of ‘‘hard 
cider” days, which was worn by the 
donor’s aunt forty-eight years ago. 

In the Northern and Western cities thou- 
sands of women bold the position of cash- 
iers and other places of trust, but not one 
of them has ever been known to pocket a 
lot of money and skip to Canada. Year 
after year men steal and run across the 
border, and the explanation is made that 
they could not live on their salaries, or 
that they had been unfortunate in specula- 
tion. But the women who receive hardly 
any salaries at all manage to exist, and be- 
have themselves, and take care of their em- 
ployers’ interests. —Atlanta Constitution. 

Clara Lanza says the society woman of 
to-day ‘reads her Spencer and her Dar- 
win. She keeps herself informed regard- 
ing the vital questions of the age. She is 
conversant with the best poets and essay- 
ists. She may even dip into metaphysics, 
Greek, Sanscrit and differential calculus, 
and if she survive these efforts, no sensible 
man will think her less charming for her 
erudition. On the contrary, it is becom- 
ing the fashion to be wise, or at all events 
to pretend to be so, and to rise superior to 
the superficial smattering of people, 
places and things that once upon a time 
constituted a feminine liberal education.” 

A novel entertainment is to be given in 
Mechanics’ Building by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of this city, 
Dec. 6, 7, and 8. It will commence with a 
series of beautiful dances called ‘*Fasching 
in Venice.” Prof. Marwig of New York, 
arrived Monday morning to begin train- 
ing the dancers. In these dances, Prof. 
Marwig gives glimpses of by-gone days, 
by a revival of old-fashioned, bewitching 
costumes and quaint music. A feature 
of the entertainment will be a Jahr mar- 
ket, where many fancy articles will be 
displayed. The committee of arrange- 
ments for the entertainment are Mrs. B. 
F. Pitman, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs. W. 
B. Kehew, Mrs. Wiley, Mrs. Eleanor 
Tufts, Mrs. Abbie Chamberlain Poor, and 
Mrs. Lydia Peabody. ; 

The kitchen-garden idea was first intro- ' 
duced in New York by Miss Emily Hunt- 
ington. So satisfactory were the results 
that her plans, with occasional modifica- 
tions, have been adopted in many other 
cities of America, and have made their 
way into England. They are most numer- 
ous in the East, although many cities in 
the West, and some in the South, have | 
organized kitchen-garden associations. | 
That of Cincinnati is more than eight years 
old and has been a help to many children 
who would never learn at home the lessons 
of thrift and comfort. Three years ago | 
the same work was undertaken in Chicago, | 
and now two schools are supported by the , 
association. 

Says the Critic: ‘Above the pew where 
she worshipped in. Christ Church, Hart- | 
ford, has just been placed an alabaster tab- 





let in wemory of Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sig- 
ourney, who died in 1865. ‘The tablet cost 
$500. It is over twenty years since the 
raising of this sum of money for 4 monu- 
ment to Mrs. Sigourney was begun. ‘The 
contributors are now all dead except two, 
and one of these is in Paris. When Mr. 
Whittier was informed of a project for a 
tablet, he wrote: ‘I knew Mrs. Sigourney 
well, when, as a boy, I came to Hartford. 
Her kindness to the young rustic stranger 
I shall never forget.’ For this tablet Mr. 
Whittier composed the following lines : 

“*She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 

The gift of song which fills the air to-day ; 
Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray.’”’ 

The house-to-house milliner is growing 
very popular in New York. In response 
to the demand for them two millinery 
schools taught by modistes who originally 
learned their trade abroad, have sprung 
up, and have a good number of pupils 
each. ‘The girls who learn the trade range 
from eighteen years old to twenty-five. 
They give three months or thereabouts to 
diligent practice under training. Some of 
them fail entirely, for only a girl witha 
touch of the artist in her can be a milliner; 
but many succeed. When equipped, they 
find circles of employers waiting for them, 
and they go from house to house, like the 
peripatetic dressmaker, doing up the 
family millinery by the day. It is an 
immense saving when the results are 
satisfactory, for they charge two to four 
dollars for time in which they concoct 
four or five thirty or fifty dollar creations, 
and some of the more clever are establish- 
ng very lucrative lines of patronage. 


~ DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“J have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found greut relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache, She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEewicK CoLByY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 certe 











THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., wili be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 
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Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, 
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Specimen copies sent on application. Or the r 
will be sent one month for ten cents. _ 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
rder, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 
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ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 
1 vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.50 
It is thoroughly practical ;it is perfectly reliable; it 
is marvellously comprehensive; it is ayers illustra- 
ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and 
is just the book that all housekeepers need to guide them. 
ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE, 1 vol. t2mo, cloth, 
$1.50. ‘Shisis one of the most popular Cook Books 
ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of in- 
struction. The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 

100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents, 

This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 

popular book places THe AvutTHority on all matters 

pertaining to living within the reach of everyone. 
tT 100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by | 


ESTES & LAUKIAT, Boston, Mass 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
UBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mas s. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”’—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 

“IT would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances EZ. Willard. 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
| 
| 
| 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 





C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


§ H (60 cts., $6 doz.) L.O. Emer- 
ong armony, son. For Singing Classes. 
Full set of melodious exercises and easy songs, with 
explanations and excellent collection of sacred and 
secular songs. 














Song Manual, Book J, (30 cts.) For Primary Classes 
Song Manual, Book //, (40 cts.) For Mediuw Classes 
Song Manual, book Jl]. (50 cts.) For Higher Classes, 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. Em- 
erson, Teachers will find them useful and attractive. 


j 35 cts.) T p d Hofl 
Bells of Victory, : An fy A. | goed 
Temperance Song Book. 104 first-rate songs 
and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


P j j § (cloth 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cts 
Talse lll Ong, boards, $4.20 doz.) L.O.& 
E. U. Emerson. For praise and Prayer-Meetings 
and Sunday Schools. May be safely commended as 
one of the very best books of the kind. 








Q00) j ji ($1.00.) 
' Classic Baritone aud Bass Songs, “Sons 
| of rare beauty. 33 songs by 27 different composers, 
all well-known and eminent. This belongs among 
the Classical books, of which the others are: Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 
Tenor Songs, Piano Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00. 

MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
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A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


YOUNG MAIDS AND OLD. A Novel. By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of “Next Door,” 
ete, 12mo. $140. The Christian Leader says: 
“Mrs. Burnham has the flavor of Miss Mitford, with 
a humor and brightness particularly her own.” 
Others have likened her to Jane Austin. “Young 
Maids and Old,” like her other works, is healthful, 
pure, piquant, and refreshing. 





THE YOUNGEST MISS LORTON, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Nora PERRY, author of 
“A Flock of Girls,” “After the Ball,” ete. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50, “Miss Perry knows how to 
make her maidens very bright, kindly, and spirited, 
and to teach moral and practical lessons in a very 
acceptable way.”—T7he Nation, New York. Who, 
writes so charmingly, so knowingly, so wittingly, 
and winningly as Miss Perry? Not one of all our 
writing kind,.”"— Boston Home Journal, 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, By Lucretia 
PEABODY HALE, author of “The Peterkin Papers,” 
etc, Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25, A valuable family 
book, with directions for more than one bundred 
home games and amusements, old and new, con- 

_ nected by a bright thread of story. 


FOUR YEARS WITH THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, By REGIS DE TROBRIAND, Breve: 
Major-General, U.S. Vols, Translated by GEORGE 
K. DAucuny, late Lieutenant ding Twelfth 
New York Battery Light Artillery, U. 8. Vols. 8vo- 
With maps, and a steel portrait of Gen, de Tro- 
brian¢. $3.00. De Trobriand was a gallant French 
nobleman and officer, who served with distinction 
in the great Civil War in America. Though highly 
praised in its original form, his book has never till 
now been translated, 





THE DRAMATIC YEAR, 1887-1888, Brief crit- 
icism of important theatrical events in the United 
States. With a sketch of the Season in London (by 
WILLIAM ARCHER), Edited by EDWARD FULLER. 
1 vol. mo. $1.00. Among the contributors are 
Howard M, Ticknor, B. E, Woolf, C. T. Copeland 
Edward Fuller, and Lyman H. Weeks of Boston, 
and G. E, Montgomery of New York. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & GCO., Boston. 





A DOZEN DELIGHTFUL 
New Juveniles. 


MY UNCLE FLORIMOND. By SipNrEyY LUSKA, 
$1.00. 

“Characters and story that deserve a place on the 
children’s shelf beside Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes and 
Mrs. Burnett's Little Lord Fauntieroy.’’—American 
Bookseller. 

LITTLE JOE. By JAMES OTIs. $1.00. 


“Altogether one of the best of the new books of 
the year. Little Joe is one of those boys for whom 
the writer has ulready shown so much love—plucky, 
honest and lonely.”’— Golden Rule. 


IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE, 

By M. E. M. Davis. $1.25. 

“The feeling is so.true, the humor so bright, the 
pathos so appealing, that the book is almost perfec- 
tion.”—Boston Advertiser. 

ROYAL GIRLS AND ROYAL COURTS. By 

Mrs. M.E.W.SHERWOOD $1.25. 

“The most graphic picturing of the home life of 
princesses that has ever been given.”—Literary 
News, 

HOWLING WOLF AND HIS TRICK PONY. 

By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. $1.25. 

“A charming book; the graphic sketches of In- 
dian life are as vivid and truthful as photographs.’’ 

— Woman's Journal. 
THE SECRETS AT ROSELADIES. By 

MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. $1.00. 

“Graphic, piquant, unique, pungent; the charm of 
freshness and unusualness.”—Lilerary World. 
MONTEZUMA’S GULD MINES, By FRED 

A. OBER. $1.00. 

“A tale that fills every requirement of popularity.” 

—Albany Argus. 

“Recent discoveries in Mexico nmrake the volume 
seem almost prophetic.””—Concord Monitor. 

AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Pui.ip D. Hayr- 
woop. $1.25. , 

“The narrative has the flavor of the yarn of an 
old tar.""—Boston Journal. 

“A splendid book for the boy of lively disposi- 
tion.”—St. Louis Republic. 

A STRANGE COMPANY. By CHARLES F. 
HOLDER. $1.25. 

“A delightful little volume, packed full of quaint, 
out-of-the-way knowledge."’—Chicago Times. 
KELP: A Story of the Isles of Shoals. By 
WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. $1.00. 

* “Two weeks of untrammelled merriment, with a 
little danger and excitement thrown in by way of 
spice, are charmingly described here.”’— Christian 
Observer. 

BROWNIES AND BOGLES. By Lovisz 
IMOGEN GUINEY. $1.00. 

“The same fire, freshness and delicate fancy that 
pervade Miss Guiney’s poetry, combined with a 
rare knowledge of folk-lore.”— Boston Traveller. 
THE RING IN THE CLIFF. By FRANK 
West ROLLINS. $1.25. 


“Fresh and stimulating as the breezes of the 
conte, | strong and wholesome in sentiment.”—<Ad- 





At the Booksellers, or sent post-paid, by the Publishers 
D, LOTHROP COMPANY, 





32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Cincinnati at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, November 20, 21 and 22. 

Private hospitality will be extended to 
delegates and speakers as far as possible. 
Reduced rates will be made to delegates 
at the Hotel Emery. 

The sessions will begin at 2.30 o’clock 
on Tuesday, by a meeting of delegates. 
The three evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses, the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions to reports of work by auxiliary so- 
cieties, and to conference and plans for 
the future. 

Each auxiliary State society is entitled 
to delegates equal in number to its con- 
gressional representatives. Fraternal dele- 
gates from societies not auxiliary, with re- 
ports of their work, will be welcome. In 
eases where delegates cannot attend, re- 
ports of the work should be sent to the 
corresponding secretary, H. B. Blackwell, 
3 Park Street, Boston, that we may hear 
from all directions how the good cause 
spreads. Large delegations should come 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, as their near 
neighborhood makes it easy for them to 
do so. Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, and others. 

The following persons have been invited: 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Mrs. Mary E. Haggurt, Mrs. Tracy 
Cutler, Rev. C. C. Harrah, Mary B. and 
Laura Clay. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Martha C. 
Callanan, Hon. C. B. Waite, Miss Caroline 
A. Huling, ard others. 

The increased activity of suftragists 
should give fresh hope and interest to this 
meeting. Members of the Association are 
earnestly requested to renew their mem- 
bership. Those who have not been mem- 
bers should unite now with the great army 
which seeks equal rights for women. The 
membership fee is one dollar, which may 
be sent to Abbie T. Codman, treasurer, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all suftragists. 

For the Executive Comwittee, 

Won. DuDLEY FOULKE, Pres. 
Lucy STONE, Chair. Ex. Com. 
Hi. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 
—_——__—_+#o— 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN VERMONT. 





Numerous petitions for municipal wom- 
an suffrage, with several thousand signers, 
have been presented to the Vermont Legis- 
lature. P 

Last Tuesday evening the Judiciary 
Committee gave a public hearing in Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall. It was addressed by Col. 
Albert Clarke, of Rutland, Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, of Kansas, Mrs. M. W. Foster, of 
Montpelier, Henry B. Blackwell, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Laura Moore, of Barnet. 
Close attention was paid. Questions were 
asked by the committee and answered by 
the speakers. The Montpelier petition, 
circulated by Mrs. Charles Reed, has over 
500 signers, among them leading lawyers, 
merchants and ministers, with influential 
and public-spirited ladies. The practical 
working of the municipal suffrage law in 
Kansas, described by Prof. Carruth, will 


to every candid hearer. H. B. B. 


+s 
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SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 





Advices sent directly to us from Austra- 
lia were crowded out of our columns at 
the time, by the stress of the Boston pub- 
lic school question. But it is not too late 
to report the encouraging state of the case 
there. 

The Australia House has a bill before it, 
which proposes to extend the suffrage to 
all women, married or single, who are 
twenty-five years of age and who havea 
property qualification. The women of 
South Australia held a spirited meeting at 
Adelaide, on July 20. ‘he discussions 
were shared not only by women, but by 


clergymen and members of Parliament. | 


Rev. J. C. Kirby moved “That a women’s 
. suffrage league be formed, in order to ob- 
tain legislation giving women the fran- 
chise on the principles adopted at the 
meeting of ladies and others held at Gaw- 
ler Place on July 13.” ‘This was seconded 
by Mrs. O. Lake, and supported in a lively 
speech by Mrs. M. Lee, who said that two 





thousand women of South Australia had 
petitioned the throne for the relief of a 
cruel evil in India. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. J. Z. 
Sellar, that the suffrage qualifications for 
women should be the same as for men. He 
saw no reason why there should be four 
years’ difference of age between the sexes. 
After some discussion it was resolved not 
to divide the meeting, but to pass the orig- 
inal resolution, which was accordingly 
done unanlmously. 

Dr. Stirling, M. P., was chosen chair- 
man of the league. Mr. B. Gould, M. P., 
said he would do all be could in the House 
to fix the voting age at twenty-one. In 
an excellent speech the chairman said : 


“It was the most obvious thing in the 
world that the good government of the 
country concerned all who lived in it alike, 
whether men or women; and the equal 
liability of women with men toall the bur- 
dens and all the pains and penalties of the 
State demanded corresponding rights and 
privileges, amongst which the most impor- 
tant must be the privilege to take a share 
in the selection of those who were to make 
the laws that all had to obey. That wasa 
proposition he had not yet heard refuted. 
He was quite old enough to remember 
when all the things now said in opposition 
to the granting of the suffrage to women 
were said when it was first proposed to 
give them a sound, substantial and liberal 
education. He had seen the students of 
Girton and Newnham Colleges. He found 
them far more intelligent and better com- 
panions than those who had not received 
the same education. He reminded gentle- 
men that the suffrage bill had a majority 
vote, and said he was quite certain he saw 
a change coming.” 


From the spirit of this meeting and from 
the co-operation of members of Parlia- 
ment, there seems to be a good outlook for 
woman suffrage in Australia. L. 8. 


Qebon 
i ia 


THE MINNESOTA EXPOSITION. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 27, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The suffrage bvoth at our Exposition 
has been maintained this year as success- 
fully as last. Large quantities of the best 
suffrage literature were distributed daily. 
Friends of the cause were invited to regis- 
ter their names and addresses. They re- 
sponded freely, and we show with pride 
page after page of names enrolled upon 
our register, among which may be found 
the best men and women of our own and 
many other States and Territories. No- 
ticeable among the latter is Dakota, and 
the majority of names registered from that 
Territory are those of gentlemen. Evi- 
dently disfranchisement makes them sym- 
pathetic. Cannot we send a few more 
men to Dakota? 

An incident came under my observation 
at the Exposition which I think very sig- 
nificant. One Mr. Baker and his son-in- 
law, Mr. Wold, of Dayton, O., bought the 
right to manufacture and 3ell all confec- 
tionary, lemonade, etc., at the exposition. 
To assist them, they hired thirty working 
girls and six or seven meu and boys. 
‘The girls were to receive six dollars per 
week and board themselves; the boys 
six dollars, and the men higher wages in 
proportion to their skill in the manufac- 
ture of their goods. During the next to 
the last week of the Exposition these girls 
found posted in the dressing-room a notice 
signed by Mr. Baker, saying that owing 
to dulness of business the “female help” 
would receive but five dollars per week 
after Saturday night, and if any girl did 
not wish to work for that, she was re- 
quested to give notice, that her place 
might be filled. Now. as the girls had 
been engaged at six dollars per week, they 
naturally resented this cut-down, and 
some of them came to me for advice. 
Upon investigation, [ found that almost 
without exception these girls paid two 
street-car fares per day, some even being 
obliged to pay four; that many if not all 


| of them were taking their dinners and 


suppers at a place where they paid but 


| ten cents per meal; yet this amounted to 





| : 2 
have great weight, and carries conviction | “itty cents a day, or $1.80 per week, 


| leaving them but $4.20 for six days’ labor 


of fifteen hours each,—for they were re- 
quired to be at their posts at 8.30 A. M. 
and could not leave till 10.30 P. M. In 
order to do this, they must leave home by 
8 A. M., and returning, reach it at 11 P. M. 

Wishing to be just to both employer and 
employees, I thought I would ascertain if 
these girls were working just for the 
amusement of the thing or for a little 
spending money, and this was the reply I 
received from the first one I interviewed: 
‘IT have four small children with no one 
on earth to help me support them, and 
with me it is work or starve.” 

The next one said: ‘Every one of the 


. fifteen hours that lam away from home, 


my invalid husband lies on his bed, alone, 
waiting upon himself as best he can. I 
should not leave him if I was not obliged 
to. Working for fun? I guess not.” 

The next, a sweet young girl, said: “I 
live with an aunt, and I need so many 
things before winter comes, which she is 
not able to provide, that I am working 
here to earn them.” And yet another: ‘I 
am working. here because I feel it my. 





duty to help papa and mamwa all J can, 
for they need it.” Not one did I find who 
was not toiling for the actual necessities 
of life. And yet the wealthy Mr. Baker, 
of Dayton, did not hesitate to discriminate 
against his ‘*female help,” taking one dol- 
lar from the paltry $4.20 which they had 
left on Saturday night, because business 
was a trifle dull, or because he claimed 
that it was. Careful inquiry elicited the 
fact that the men and boys still received 
the same amounts as formerly, and while 
the frail woman with four small children 
to support received but five dollars, the 
cigarette-smoking boy of sixteen received 
six dollars as previously. So long were 
the hours of labor that all washing and 
ironing and mending must be done upon 
the Sabbath, or hired done. And still Mr. 
Baker had the heart to ask these girls to 
be content with $3.20 instead of the $4.20 
which bad been left them after paying for 
car fare and ten-cent meals! 

Learning that I was interesting myself 
in their case, Mr. Wold, the son-in-law, 
approached me in a towering passion; told 
me be would thank me to mind my own 
business; advised me to go home and 
make my beds, informing me that “if 
suffrage women attended to their own 
affairs and kept their beds made, they 
would not have any time to meddle with 
other people’s affairs,” ete. Immediately 
upon learning that the ‘female help” were 
likely to have self-respect enough to re- 
sent the insult offered them, the members 
of this firm went from stand to stand per- 
suading the employees to remain with 
them, working upon their feelings by tell- 
ing them how very heavy their losses had 
been, and what an accommodation it 
would be, modestly suggesting that they 
had been allowed to eat all the candy they 
wanted, etc., until most of the girls, not 
having the courage to stand out alone, 
and not having had time to plan any con- 
certed action, gave in, and promised to 
stay. One brave little woman, however, 
had the courage to say that she did not 
think she ought to be asked to stay for 
five dollars, and was discharged on the 
spot, and as it was Thursday afternoon, 
she was paid $4.65, the few remaining 
hours of the day being deducted from her 
wages. This was an example to the 
otfiers that if they dared express even 
the opinion that one dollar per day ‘and 
find yourself” was none too much for 
fifteen hours’ labor, they might expect to 
be discharged on the spot. 

As this was the woman with the invalid 
husband, she was told to come into our 
suffrage booth and fold literature at one 
dollar per day, coming at ten in the morn- 
ing and going home at tea-time if she 
wished. We*wish Mr. Wold to under- 
stand that suffrage women can do some- 
thing beside talk and ‘*make beds.” But 
one thing they cannot do, they cannot 
make up any real or imaginary losses by 
cutting down the wages of honest work- 
ing-women. 

Now what was the result of this exam- 
ple? Before the week closed, or the cut- 
down went into effect, a man who had em- 
ployed a lady to take charge of a business 
stand for him, telling her that he would 
pay her as much as any other lady in the 
building received, but who had paid her 
nothing up to this time, came to her 
and said: *'I suppose you would like some 
money. I understand that Mr. Baker pays 
his girls five dollars per week; here are 
two weeks’ wages,” handing her a ten- 
dollar bill. As there was no written con- 
tract, she had no redress, and although 
she ascertained that other employees re- 
ceived as high as fifteen dollars per week, 
I have never learned that she received 
more than five dollars per week for her 
services. 

Had these girls stood up bravely and 
fearlessly for their rights, publie senti- 
ment would have been with them, and 
they would have helped not only them- 
selves but laboring women generally. 
For where there is discrimination against 
the laboring woman simply because she is 
a woman, no one will deny that there is 
rank injustice. We do not question the 
right of Mr. Baker to reduce his expenses 
or his help, if business demanded it. No 
one objected when the lessee of the dining- 
room discharged a part of his help, and 
paid those remaining full wages, for the 
discharged ones had an opportunity to 
seek employment at full wages elsewhere. 
But every one who knows that the ranks 
of prostitution are constantly recruited by 
girls who would gladly lead honest lives 
could they earn sufficient wages to do so, 
should cry out with a loud voice against 
this too common discrimination against 
‘female help.” 

Every girl with whom I consulted said 
she would make no objection nor feel that 
injustice had been done if Mr. Baker and 
his sou would call the girls together and 
discharge such as they did not need, paying 
the remainder full wages. Butto cut all 
down and go on paying the male help full 
wages was humiliating and unjust. 

I trust that Baker & Son will read this, 





and know that 1am not only ‘interested 
in their help” bat in letting the public 
know how they make up their losses. 
Mrs. E. M. 8S. MaRBLE, 
State Pres. Minnesota W. S. A. 


+> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE N. W.C.T.U. 


Rev Anna H. Shaw, Superintendent of 
the Department of Franchise of the Na- 
tional W. C. IT. U., made the following 
report to the recent National Convention 
in New York: 


To pay such a topic its proper attention 
in ten minutes is like being given such a 
subject as the Advance of Civilization, 
and being allowed one minute to & 
thereon. Everybody knows that it*is the 
leading department of this organization. 
[Applause and laughter.] The success of 
all other departments depends upon it. 
[Applause.] We can see in this the rea- 
son why the past year has been one of 
such advanced growth along the line of 
suffrage. 

in all my life [ have never seen so great 
a change in public sentiment as during the 
past year. I cannot say that any State 
has granted any special form of suffrage, 
but I do know this: There has been such 
a change in many States that where a year 
ago 1 was written to in some style like 
this: **Don’t come into our State; we 
don’t want you; and don’t send any of 
your literature,” latterly they have sent 
for me in just the opposite way: ‘Send 
your literature and come along yourself.” 
One State suid very pleasantly, **‘We have 
no objection to you, but it would not be 
possible for a woman with a title like 
yours to come and do anything; there- 
fore, if you will leave your title behind, 
we shall be glad tosee you.” 1 wrote back 
that the title was the biggest part of me, 
and their reply was **Then you had better 
not come.” And now [ have received a 
request from that very selfsame State to 
come, title and all. I merely mention this 
to show the change of sentiment in the 
States and the growth of public sentiment 
everywhere, which is certainly remark- 
able. From Australia, from the Sand- 
wich Islands and from Japan, have come 
requests for woman suffrage literature. 
= want to distribute it in these places. 

hile we cannot say we have made any 
marked progress in regurd to new laws, 
there has been a backward step. In Wash- 
ington Territory the right of franchise 
has been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, and the women are for- 
bidden to vote. Weare very glad, though, 
to know that the ground on which this 
was done is a guarantee of the success of 
good order when left with women. The 
whole objection made to it, and the cause 
of the claim that the law is unconstitu- 
tional, is due entirely to the fact that the 
women have stood by temperance, decency 
and good order, and they alwaysdo. The 
women of Kansas have come before us as 
an example of what women will do when 
they have the chance to do something, 
and they have shown us that in every 
city in the State where women have 
voted, law and order have prevailed, 
so that even the very worst city in the 
State has become a law and order city, and 
now we have law and order throughout 
Kansas. 

The one thing [I wish to impress upon 
the ladies here this afternoon is the impor- 
tance of using the suilrage we now pos- 
sess in every State, no matter how small 
it may be; no matter whether you think 
it pays or not. It does pay. Especially 
is it true, where women are permitted to 
vote upon the school question. Women 
everywhere ought to see to it that there 
are elected on the School Board men or 
women who are in favor of scientific tem- 
perance instruction, and who will carry 
out the very letter of the law. If you will 
only do this, it will help us wonderfully 
along the line of our work. 

Dear sisters, we have wept and prayed; 
like the Sphinx, we have been lying prone 
before God, looking out into the future, 
and wondering from whence help cometh. 
But we have the voice vf God speaking in 
our souls, and that voice has said, ** Arise, 
stand upon thy feet, for thou art the 
daughter of the King.” If the women 
would be free, they must themeelves strike 
the blow. In the dignity of our might 
everywhere, we must rise and do our work 
for ourselves. Everywhere, I believe, the 
women are coming up to this great need 
of the times. ‘I'here will be more peti- 
tions than ever before, asking for suffrage 
for the women of our States. Do not 
wait. Ifthere is no hope, never mind that, 
we will make hope. If it appears hope- 
less, let us look hopefully at it, until it is 
hopeful in itself, and we receive the en- 
couragement we desire from women every- 
where. God says to us, ‘Rise,” and I 
believe the women of this country will 
rise to the great need of this time. We 
are to strike the blow for our own deliver- 
ance, and the world belongs to us, if we 
will only take it. And it is waiting to be 
taken by us. All our work depends upon 
the right of suffrage more or less. Wecan 
take our whole forty departments all along 
at the same time with suffrage. ‘ 

The dear sisters of the South are begin- 
ning to feel the need of the franchise. 
They find it is no less dignified to walk up 
to the polls and deposit their ballot, than 
it is to stand in the mud all day and 
buttonhole men, and ask them to vote for 
God and Home and Native Land, with the 
chance nine times in ten of their voting 
against it. We find it easier to do a thing 
ourselves, than it is to beg all day for 
somebody else to do it, and then not 
have # done after all. [Applause.] 

Before closing, I want to say one word 
in behalf of her who had charge of this 
department so many years. Our dear 
Deborah, who has travelled hundreds of 
thousands of miles, converting hundreds 
of thousands of people, ought to be stand- 
ing in my place, telling you the story of 
our success. We pray fur God’s blessing 
to rest on her head, and that she may 
carry this gospel of perfect equality— 








‘*There is neither bond nor free, male nor 
female, but they are all one in Christ 
Jesus!” [Applause.]} 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 1, 1888. 
&ditors Woman's Journal : 

The police-matron bill was drawn up by 
Hon. Walter Howe, and pushed by the 
Woman's Prison Association, our society 
aiding. The great difficulty with the bill 
is that the most important provision, that 
of securing the salaries for the police-ma- 
trons, is not mandatory, and herein lies 
the obstacle to securing the benefits of the 
act. Ifin any city the local authorities do 
not choose to make an appropriation for 
the salaries, the women cannot be appoint- 
ed. There is at present a dead-lock in both 
this city and Brooklyn because of this 
deficiency in the bill. 

I recently met Mrs. H. N. K. Goff, the 
indefatigable laborer for reform in Brook- 
lyn, and she told me that in that city the 
police department was most anxious to ap- 
point police-matrons, but the mayor and 
comptroller were opp»sed; therefore, no 
appropriations had been made, and the 
whole matter must wait another year. In 
this city, exactly the reverse is the case. 
A committee was appointed at the last 
meeting of our league to investigate the 
subject, of which | was made chairman, 
the two other ladies requesting that their 
names should not be made public. Enquir- 
ies were first made at the police depart- 
ment. The commissioners had complied 
with the first mandatory provision of the 
bill, that saying that they shall designate 
certain station-houses for the detention of 
women under arrest, by designating them 
all—an action taken, apparently, for the 
purpose of defeating the objects of the 
bill, since it is obvious that, considering 
the comparatively small number of women 
arrested, they need not be sent to all sta- 
tions, ten or twelve being quite sufficient, 
while the large sum of money necessary 
to pay the salaries of so many matrons 
would certainly prove an obstacle. 

We visited the Mayor, Mr. Abram Hew- 
itt. He was, as usual, curt in manner, and 
simply said that he could do nothing un- 
less the police department sent in esti- 
mates asking for an appropriation. 

Mr. Storrs, the Deputy Comptroller, 
who has been in office since 1857, and has 
had, of course, a wide knowledge of the 
business of the department, was next 
called upon. He produced the budget sent 
in by the police department, and there 
were contained in it no estimates for sal- 
aries for matrons at the station-houses. 

The Comptroller, Mr. Theodore W. 
Myers, received us most courteously, and 
said that he heartily approved of the ap- 
pointment of police-matrons, and would 
make it his business to enquire why the 
police-commissioners had refused to ask 
for money for the salaries of such matrons. 
A few days later a letter arrived from him, 
in which he stated that the following reply 
to his communication had been received : 

“The Board Of Police did not ask for 
such appropriation in their departmental 
estimate for 1889, for the reason that they 
deem the appointment of police-matrons 
in this city to be neither wise nor expe- 
dient.” 

This answer seems little short of amaz- 
ing in view of the facts in the matter, the 
reasons for placing women in charge of 
the women under arrest in our station- 
houses are sO many aud so important. 
Under the circumstances only agitation is 
possible to us now, and this will be vigor- 
ously pushed by our Woman Suffrage’ 
League and the Woman’s Prison Associa- 
tion. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


——-——__+-#--— 


IN MEMORIAM. 





We record with sorrow this week the 
death of two old and firm friends of equal 
rights for women, Dr. Haggart, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Mrs. Harriet M. Pitman, 
of Somerville, Mass. Obituary notices 
will appear later. 

-  -@@e- —— 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society began 
at the Tremont Street Methodist Church, 
Boston, November 1. The opening address 
was made by Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, who 
said that the Methodist Church had never 
made such progress as during the past nine- 
teen years, in which the women have come 
into its missionary work and into temper- 
ance work. Woman has been shut out of 
the General Conference, but she has large 
place in the general confidence of the pub- 
lic. Women will yet come into the highest 
offices which our church can offer. They 
have tdtched public life through the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, an or- 
ganization which will yet conquer the 
liquor traffic. The women will conquer. 
The annual address was made by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Mrs. Rutherford B. 
Hayes. The Convention will close Novem- 
ber 7. The address on Sunday evening 
will be made by Frances E. Willard. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Chicago Woman's Club has more 
than 400 members. 

A Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union has been organized in San Francis- 
co, with about seventy-five members. 

The Mississippi State Prohibition Con- 
vention has adopted the platform of the 
National W. C. T. U., suffrage plank and 
all. 

Mr. Neriker, of Germany, who married 
Louisa Alcott’s sister May, is now visit- 
ing his little daughter at the home of her 
aunt, Mrs. Pratt, in this city. 

The quarterly meeting of the Boston 
Association of Mt. Holyoke Alumnz was 
held in the parlors of the Union Church 
last Saturday, and was largely attended. 

The Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al W. C. T. U. has decided to hold next 
year’s National Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, beginning Sept. 28. 

H. H. Armstead, an English artist, is at 
work on a monument, to be placed in 
Tewksbury, to the memory of the author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

More than sixty per cent. of adult Eng- 
lish women, warried and unmarried, are 
working for daily subsistence, and the 
number multiplies every year. 

A few bound volumes of the proceed- 
ings of the International Council of Wom- 
en at Washington are still for sale at the 
office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith writes from 
Ohio that the suffrage cause has reached a 
place where it is difficult to make the 
work keep pace with the public sentiment. 


A second bill for police-matrons was 
passed by the City Council of Denver, 
Col., which suited Mayor Lee better than 
the one he vetoed, and it has received his 
signature. 

Narcissa E. White, the well-known tem- 
perance speaker, was married recently to 
Marshall J. Kinney, at Hazelton, Kan. 
After Dec. 25 the couple will take up their 
residence at Astoria, Or. 

There are twenty-three women inspec- 
tors in the New York Custom-House. 
Among fhein are a niece of the late ‘Thur- 
low Weed and a sister of Roscoe Conkling. 
They receive twenty-one dollars per week. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hazlett Bevis, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is preparing a book entitled ‘‘Noted 
Women of Cincinnati,”” which wil be a 
history of thirty or more representative 
women of that city. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McIntire, of Graham 
County, Kan., planted and raised thirty- 
three bushels of onions, and has won the 
first premium for best and largest display 
of onions at the county fair. 

Woman suffrage seems to be conquering 
at Boston University. ‘The chief editor of 
the University paper is a young woman, 
while some of the reporters are young 
men. 

Ripon College is the recipient of a gift 
of $6,000 from Mrs. Lucy Bartlett, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., to be applied to the last 
bill for work on the new ladies’ hall— 
henceforth to be called Bartlett College. 

More than six thousand copies of Kate 
Sanborn’s book on “Eminent Women” 
bave been sold in New Zealand. Miss 
Sanborn is collecting material for a vol- 
ume of the eminent women of New York. 

The November meeting of the N. E. 
Woman’s Press Association will be held at 
the Parker House, Nov. 6, at 3.30 P. M. 
Miss Twombly will finish the discussion 
on ‘*The Sense of Proportion in Journal- 
ism.” 

The Woman’s Exchange at Kansas City, 
Mo., is making arrangements to open a 
home for women who have to make their 
own living, where they can find respecta- 
ble board and surroundings, at prices with- 
in their ability to pay. 

Newspapers in Evansville, Danville, 
Fort Wayne, New Albany, Richmond, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis and other towns 
in Indiana, publish woman suffrage mat- 
ter regularly or occasionally. And the 
number is constantly increasing. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Mary B. Welch made a strong presenta- 
tion of the argument for wowan suffrage, 
from a purely womanly standpoint. It 
will be found on our eighth page. 


A late addition to the list of women’s 
newspapers is Woman, a weekly, published 
at Cincinnati, and edited by Mrs. S. E. 
Harkrader. It is bright and newsy, and 
is doing excellentservice in reporting the 
enterprises in which Ohio women are en- 
gaged. 

The Archbishop of York has spoken out 
bravely and well at the Church Congress 
aout the future of women. When the 
Primate of the Northern Province claims 
the complete emancipation of women as 
destined to be one of the triumphs of 
Christianity, we may be sure that the end 
is at hand. Archbishops do not prophesy 
unless they know.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A New York news correspondent says: 
“The superstition that the only women 
who attend conventions or take part in any 
but atrietly privage affairs, are old and 
ugly, still prevails in unilluminated places, 
but wherever the light gets in, itis rapid- 
ly dying out.” 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles gave a temperance 
lecture in the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, during the session of the W. C 
T. U. Convention in New York. The lec. 
ture was by invitation of King’s County 
Union No. 12. A good audience gathered, 
andmuch inter est was expressed. 

The woman suffrage lecture by Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, given under the auspices of 
Hawilton Co. (O.) Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was very successful in all respects. 
It being the tirst entertainment under- 
taken by the association, the members 
feel much encouraged, and will, ere long, 
try to secure other lecturers. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachu- 
setts held its executive meeting last week 
Friday at 5 Park Street. Thechief events 
of the month were enumerated. The Bos- 
ton Political Class will hold its first meet- 
ing at 5 Park Street, Nov. 7, at 2.15 P. M. 
Mr. George H. Fall will read a paper on 
‘The Evolution of Law.” 


John Guy Vassar, the last of the Vassar 
brothers, died in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sat- 
urday morning. He gave equal sums 
with the late Matthew Vassar for the Vas- 
sar College laboratory, and also an endow- 
ment since Matthew Vassar’s death. It is 
understood that his will leaves a consider- 
able sum to Vassar College. 

Women ask for the ballot as a means of 
self-protection, and men say, “Oh, no, 
you do not need the ballot, we will pro- 
tect you,” and at the same time there are 
three million women in the United States 
earning their own living because the men 
who ought to do it for them are either un- 
able or unwilling, or not on hand when 
they are needed.—-Ida A. Harper, in Fire- 
man’s Magazine. ; 

The Woman's Charity and Industrial 
Club of New York City, is an organiza- 
tion of colored women recently formed 
for the purpose of extending aid and sup- 
port to their sisters in distress. They 
have a four-story house called the ‘‘Home 
for Friendless Colored Girls,” where free 
board and lodging are given to all such 
until they are able to care for themselves. 


In view of the recent annual meeting of 
the National Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union in New York, and of the pres- 
ence of the Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church now in ses- 
sion in this city, Rev. Louis Albert Banks 
will preach in St. John’s Church, South 
Boston, on Sunday evening, Nov. 4, on 
‘The Romance of Woman’s Work for Re- 
form.”’ . 

The New York Press says that the dis- 
reputable resorts of New Orleans, Galves- 
ton and other Southern cities are almost 
daily receiving recruits from New York, 
supplied to them through the numerous 
“theatrical agencies.” ‘The girls are in- 
duced to go by the promise of good situa- 
tions as variety uctresses. This nefarious 
traffic is conducted openly, and the police 
make no effort to suppress it. 

The W.C. T. U. of Omaha, Neb., have 
opened a home for “lost” girls who want 
to lead better lives. Mrs. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska W. C. T. U., and 
Mrs. Clark were instrumental in securing 
a legislative appropriation of $15,000 for a 
State home at Milford. When finished, 
furnished and maintained by further ap- 
propriations, this will serve as a sort of 
preparatory home for that institution. 

The system of school savings banks was 
introduced into one of the Long Island 
City schools about three and a half years 
ago. ‘lhe school now has $273.12 credited 
to its pupils. Other schools in the city 
have gradually adopted the system with 
equally good results, over one-half of the 
pupils becoming depositors, thereby learn- 
ing habits of economy and acquiring some- 
thing upon which to make a start in life. 

A correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une, writing about Holland, says: ‘*You 
cross a railroad track, and casting a glance 
along the iron path, a woman, waving a 
white signal flag, catches your eye. She 
is the watchwoman at the crossing. At 
every railroad in Holland this position is 
filled by a woman, and railroad officials 
have assured me that no accident has ever 
been caused by a watchwoman’s careless- 
ness. They receive twenty guiden (eight 
dollars) per month.” 

The California Christian Advocate gives 
entire an-excellent paper read by Mrs. M. 


F. Gray before the Lay Convention of the 


M. E. Church at Pacific Grove. Mrs. 
Gray takes the good ground that men and 
women should help each other in all 
things. Her opinion of the action of the 
M. E. Conference in excluding women 
delegates is very tersely expressed. That 
Conference has left a smouldering fire that 
even now reports itself. The end is not 


yet. 





Three of the London theatres are man- 
aged by women. Grace Hawthorne is the 
lessee and manager of the Princess's, and is 
s00n to have another theatre built for her. 
Mrs. John Wood presides over the aflairs of, 
the New Court Theatre, and Mrs. Lane 
runs one of the most flourishing theatres in 
the East End. Miss Edith Woodworth also 
has shared the management of the Globe 
with Mr. Edgar Bruce. 


The Women’s Educational and Industri- 
al Union, organized last March at Dup- 
kirk, N. Y., has hired a room for a head- 
quarters and organized educational classes, 
cooking classes and a_ kitchen-garden. 
Mrs. Townsend, president of the Buffalo 
Tnion, recently gave an informal talk in 
Dunkirk on the best practical methods 
and work of such a uoion. After the 
meeting seventeen new members joined, 
making in all a membership of something 
over 100. 


A Woman Suffrage Club was organized 
in Covington, Ky., Oct. 22, at the house 
of Mrs. H.C. Farmer. Many ladies were 
present. The “charter members” are 
Mrs. Dietrick, Mrs. Wolcott, Dr. Mary 
Furbur, Miss Fannie ‘Thurston, Miss Geor- 
gie Thurston and Mrs. Fariner. Miss Fan- 
nie Thurston was elected secretary and 
treasurer, and Mrs. Farmer, president. A 
second meeting was held at the residence 
of Mrs. Dietrick, Oct. 28. 


The testimonial by the British authors 
to Mrs. Hodgson Burnett was quietly 
presented to her shortly before she sailed 
for America. The ornament selected was 
a handsome half-hoop diamond bracelet 
inscribed on one side of the band, ‘*f'o 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, from the Brit- 
ish authors, 1888,” and on the other, 
‘*Fauntleroy.” An address on vellum, 
beautifuily engrossed, expressed the 
thanks of the literary profession to Mrs. 
Burnett for the great services she has 
rendered to British authors by so strongly 
attracting the public attention to the un- 
satisfactory condition of the copyright 
law. 

There are 2,000 women in Chicago 
working in laundries. They work nine 
hours a day and receive not less than 
nine dollars a week. Since the intro- 
duction of steam-laundry machinery their 
labor is comparatively light, the only 
hardship endured being the heat in the 
summer. ‘There is no apprenticeship ex- 
cept one week at the beginning of the em- 
ployment, and any girl can earn a full sal- 
ary at the end of the first week. ‘There 
are, however, small girls who perform 
light work, such as dampening linen by 
sprinkling water on it, and they do not re- 
ceive more than four dollars for a week’s 
service. 

The symposium in the Boston Globe on 
the question, ‘‘Would women use the bal- 
lot?” is the most entertaining contribution 
to the literature of the woman suflrage 
movement that has been made for some 
time. Forty-two women, of more or less 
prominence in literature or philanthropy, 
have answered the question, in all sorts of 
different ways. Thirty of them say they 
would vote, either because they wish to, 
or because, if the right were given them, 
they should think ita duty. Four are un- 
certain or non-committal; and eight de- 
clare emphatically that they would not 
vote under any circumstances. We shall 
publish extracts next week. 


Mrs. Lenora M. Barry says that ‘pre- 
vious to the admission of women to the 
Knights of Labor, twelve years ago, work- 
ing women were nonentities. Their rights 
were ignored, and in thousands of instances 
they were shamefully oppressed. They 
were subjected to indignities and annoy- 
ances without number. Since that time 
the work of organizing and educating the 
laboring women has progressed until there 
are to-day between 60,000 and 65,000 
women belonging to the various local 
branches of the Knights of Labor. The 
mere fact that they are members of an or- 
ganization aids them. Petty annoyances 
are removed, and they receive more respect 
and less interference while at their work. 
Their demands are listened to, and, if 
reasonable, are usually granted.” 

The sitting of the Parnell Commission 
in London, just now, recalls some of the 
women who were prominent in the organ- 
ization and conduct of the Ladies’ and 
League. Of these meddlers with Irish 
politics, Anna Parnell, who will certainly 
testify before the commission, is well- 
known to most Americans, and some of 
her paintings hang upon the walls of the 
Dublin School of Art. She has had no 
share in Irish politics since the suppres- 
sion of the Land League. Mrs. Moloney, 
who was the treasurer of the League, is a 
singularly handsome woman, remarkably 
gentle in demeanor. She worked very 
hard, but unobtrusively, in advancing the 
cause of the Land League until that organ- 
ization ceased. Mrs. Moore, the principal 
travelling orator of the League, under- 
went a sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment under a statute enacted during King 
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prices. We are now offering 


Having an extensive Wholesale Business at our New York Branch, as well 
as at our Boston Store, it becomes necessary for us to show a much larger 
line of Patterns than any exclusively retail house can afford to carry. 


Our relations with the manufacturers are such that we can secure the best 
designs for our own exclusive use, as well as to give us the goods at the lowest 
value, s0 we are enabled to show a large assortment of patterns at very low 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
LOWELL AND BIGELOW BRUSSELS, 
AND OTHER STANDARD MAKES, 


1 Special contracts made in Carpeting CHURCHES, STEAMBOATS, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, LODGE ROOMS and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


(<= Those in search of low-priced Carpets should examine our . 
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America. Miss Hannah Reynolds, a hand- 
some woman and fervid orator, served a 
month in Cork Jail and six months in 
Tullamore Prison. Hannah Lynch, one of 
the chief culprits in the eyes of the Times, 
edited United Ireland when Mr. O’Brien 
was in prison in 1881, and was the founder 
of the Ladies’ Land League in London. 





Mrs. MILLER’s system as a teacher of Sifing 
and Elocution, noticed in another column, affords 
to the student a rapid development and mastery 
of the vocal organ by an intelligent use of tech- 
nical and respiratory exercises. Her method 
is thorough and permanent. Breath control pro- 
duces a relaxed and open throat. How and 
where to place the voice to assure a pure tone, 
and to develop equally the entire range and qual- 
ity are among her specialties of voice culture. 
She is a teacher of exceptional ability in vocal 
physiology. Advertisement in another column. 


For these cool days when a fire is necessary 
morning and evening, the Adams & Westlake 
Heating Stoves will be found of immense value. 
Their economy and cleanliness is unquestioned, 
and the care of them is scarcely noticeable. To 
see them in operation, call at 13 Cornhill. The 
prices are within the limits of every purse. 





GLOVES. 
The reduction on gloves still con- 


tinues at the RED GLOVE, 53 
West Street. 
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Outfitters, 
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Edward's reign, and is now a journalist in 


Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsayear. Address ~ 
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3 Moines, Iowa 
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FASHIONABLE 


~— CLOAKS. 


We wish to call attention to our addi- 
tional CLOAK STORE, 500 Washington 
Street, corner Bedford, where we purpose 
keeping the same rich variety of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Outside Garments 
that we are displaying at our LARGE 
STORE, Chauncy St., Essex St. and Har- 
rison Ave. All new styles, of our own and 
the best foreign makes. Every garment 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction to 
| the purchaser. Orders for Custom-Made 
| Garments taken only at Custom Depart- 
| ment at the Wholesale Store, Chauncy St., 
Essex St. and Harrison Ave. 
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These Italian Silk Rugs are so cheap, so handsome | Wholesale and Retail Cloak Manuf’rs, 


and so useful that we import them largely, and now | 
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PRINCIPAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


They are useful as Coverlets, Blankets, Carriage and 


Travelling Rugs; decorative and ornamental as Cur- | Chauncy St., Essex St. and 


tains, Portiéres and brilliant bits of color in the draw- | 


Harrison Ave. Extension. 


' 
| 
| Carriage Entrance, 50 Essex St. 


NEW BRANGH STORE 


(Fashionable Cloak Bazaar), 
500 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER BEDFORD. 
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“THE SNOWING OF THE PINES.” 


-_— 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Softer than silence, stiller than still air, 
Float down from high pine boughs the slender 
leaves. 
The forest floor its annual boon receives 
That comes like snowfall, tireless, tranquil, fair. 
Gently they glide, gently they clothe the bare 
Old rocks with grace. Their tull a mantle weaves 
Of paler yellow than autumnal sheaves 
Or those strange biossoms the witch-hazels wear. 
Athwart long aisles the sunbeams pierce their way ; 
High up, the crows are gathering for the night; 
The delicate needles fill the air; the jay 
Takes through their golden mist his radiant flight ; 
They fall avd fall, till at November's close 
The snow-flakes drop as lightly—snows on snows. 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 
————_*e o— 


A PERFECT DAY. 


The earth is wrapped in a dream of bliss, 
In a rest complete ; 

And tae touch of the air is like a kiss, 
Comforting, sweet. 








And the tiny creatures are singing low 
As a lullaby; 

And the watching silence doth stir and glow 
As the wind creeps by. 


And there is the sun’s own mantle flung 
On the chestnut tops, 

And yonder are tangled rainbows hung 
With shimmering drops, 


And over the things so soon to die 
Is a gentler law, 

A hush of peace and a tenderer sky 
Than the summer saw. 


Open the windows wide to-day, 
Where a soul may dwell, 

In the heart of a palace grand and gay, 
Or a prison cell. 


Oh, look, ye happy, till pleasure grows 
To a nobler thing ; 

Till you bring your joy as the amber flows, 
For an offering. 


And look, ye weary, till grief and pain 
Transfigured shine ; 

Rejoice for the crimson glory’s gain, 
The holiest sign. 


Oh, mourn ye never that hope is lost, 
That rest delays; 

They are after summer and after frost, 
These sweetest days. 

Often and often will skies be gray 
And hearts be sad; 

But the Lord hath made us a perfect day— 
Let us be glad. 

eee ___- 


THE UNTRIED WORLD. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 











Once at midnight, long ago, 
In my garret brown and low, 
I woke to hear the Autumn Whirlwind blow. 


Then, amid that restless roar, 
Straining roof and trembling floor, 
My childish bosom panted for the shore. 


From that raftered garret bare, 
Forth, away, I knew not where, 
I crept unhindered down the dusky stair. 


Step by step and fight by flight, 
Half in rapture, half in fright, 
My heart took refuge in the arms of night! 


Dark the night was; lone and high 
Cloud and vapor, sweeping by 
In murky shadows, veiled the sultry sky. 


North and south, on either hand, 
Black with sea-weed, spitting sand, 
Long lines of breakers thundered to the land. 


Fast I followed; thick and fast, 
Rolling to the rolling blast, 
I heard the rough waves hissing as I passed. 


Still beneath the tempest’s frown, 
On the margin wet and brown, 
My naked feet went gleaming up and down. 


Still the beach before me curled; 
Foam and sedges, ocean-swirled, 
Stretched like the pathway to an untried world. 


Come, my weary soul, away! 
Shun the curious eyes of day, 
And breathe salt freedom in the stinging spray. 


Let the swollen tide once more 

Rise against the ragged shore 

Whose stormy crescent glimmers white before ; 

So in fairer faith at last, 

Bonds and pledges backward cast, 

Step forth untrammeled from a halting Past. 
—New York Independent. 


2 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 


VIOTORIA VINTON’S VENTURE: 


DID IT PAY? 





BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 


a 
Victoria Vinton had been the village 
school-teacher for fifteen years. Already 
children of some of her earliest pupils 
ranged themselves before her, from day to 
day, to have their feet set and guided in 
paths of knowledge. Silver threads had 
begun to gleam in her auburn curls. Lit- 
tle people no longer spoke of her as ‘‘the 
lady with the red cheeks.” Yet Victoria 
Vinton was not old. No one could look 
into her face, sweet with a childlikeness 
never lost, strong with a womanliness al- 
ways increasing, and call her old. Such 
women are always young. When a friend, 
more presuming than others, ventured, on 
one occasion, to ask her age, she replied 
that it depended altogether on her feel- 
ings: sometimes she was not more than 
eighteen, and at other times she was a 
hundred. And, as she declined to be more 
definite than this on the subject, the sur- 
mises of her friends and others were 
allowed to range freely between these two 
numbers. As for you and me, wise reader, 
we are presumably too prudent to push in- 
quiries on so delicate a subject. 
Another, upon which her friends and 
neighbors ‘‘wondered” to each other in 





whispers was, ‘‘ Why in the world a bright, 
g00d-looking woman like Vie Vinton never 
got married.” When **wonderings” of this 
sort were repeated to her, she usually 
smiled serenely on the inquiring face be- 
fore her, and made such an answer as left 
the subject as mysterious as ever. Once, 
with a grave, reverent look, she answered : 
‘Providence guided me safely past that 
danger, and I give daily thanks for the de- 
liverance.” 

Her bome was, for the present, shared 
by Mrs. Ella Vinton, her brother Ned’s 
widow. A stronger contrast could hardly 
exist than that between these two women. 
Uncle Zeke Mustard, the man-of-all-work 
for the community, once remarked: **That 
Ella Vinton’s one o’ them ‘ere vines that 
are made to cling to them ‘ere oaks. 
You’ve read about it in poetry an’ love- 
stories, hain’t you? An’ now’t her oak’s 
took away, the’ aint no stand-up to her. I 
spose she’ll have to trail around most any 
way, till some other oak lets her get a holt 
of him again. I dunno when that'll be, 
though; oaks are mighty scerce about 
here. Now Vie don’t wait for no oak. 
She jest stands straight an’ strong in the 
strength o’ the Lord. I verily believe that 
all the hard knocks that Providence has 
gi’n her—an’ they hain’t been few—have 
jest made her tougher and livelier. An’ 
when I see her with‘all them boys an’ 
girls swarmin’ around her, | think o’ that 
*ere tree the Scriptur’ tells about, where 
‘the birds o’ the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.’ It takes faith to grow 
trees like Vic, an’ she’s got it. I’ve watched 
her ever sence she came to this town, an’ 
she’s a splendider woman every year she 
lives; an’ that’s the way it oughter be.” 

It was a bright, clear afternoon in au- 
tumn, when Victoria, bidding a cheerful 
good-by toa group of little girls, opened 
the door of the Vinton Cottage, and 
stopped short in the hall, as the sound of 
sobs reached her from the sitting-room. 
However, the sound was not a very un- 
usual one, and by no means alarmed her. 
With a little sigh, she laid her slate and 
books on the hall-table, took oft her hat 
and shawl, and stopped to smooth out a 
tumbled mat, before she opened the sit- 
ting-room door. 

Ella sat by her work-table, the embodi- 
ment of woe. An open letter lay on the 
tab®. 

*O Vic!” she moaned, ‘I thought you 
would never come. And what were you 
so long in the hall for? Read that letter, 
Vic! Robis dead, and those two young 
ones are coming here to stay all winter. 
What shall we do?” 

‘Rob dead!” exclaimed Victoria. The 
faint color died out of her face, and, tak- 
ing the letter, she went to her own room. 
Ella would have called her back, but a 
ring of the door-bell diverted her atten- 
tion. Glancing into the mirror, she hastily 
arranged her hair, smoothed out her apron, 
assumed the desolate-widow expression, 
and answered the ring. 

Mrs. Tobey was there. Mrs. ‘Tobey was 
the minister’s wife; not the 'sweet, violet- 
eyed creature frequently honored under 
that name, but a black-eyed, portly wom- 
an, the personification of consecrated en- 
ergy, push, good sense, and all womanly 
love. ‘'he widow welcomed her mourn- 
fully, and, as soon as the two were seated, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, she 
began to weep afresh. A few kind words 
from Mrs. Tobey loosened her tongue. 

**! do think,” she began, “there never 
was a woman so afflicted as [, and no one 
understands; they don’t know how sensi- 
tiveI am. After Ned died, I felt as if Ll 
couldn’t live another day. I just wanted 
to sink into the grave myself, and be out 
of this miserable world. But Vic never 
felt so, though she seemed to worship Ned 
when he was alive. And now here’s an- 
other affliction; it’s perfectly dreadful. 
Brother Robert is dead, and’””—— 

‘I am very sorry for you,” said Mrs. 
Tobey. ‘*Was he your only brother? You 
have never told me about your family.” 

“Oh, no! it’s Vie’s oldest brother, and I 
had very little acquaintance with him. It 
isn’t that; but he’s left two children, a 
boy and a girl, and we’ve got to have 
them here all winter, and I don’t know 
how much longer. It would be just like 
Vic to adopt them both. She has a per- 
fect mania on the subject of adopting chil- 
dren.” 

During this explanation, the expression 
of Mrs. Tobey’s face had been changing 
from one of tender sympathy to one of 
surprise and amusement. Six boys and 
girls had a permanent home in the parson- 
age; and, to their happy mother, a child- 
less home seemed the symbol of loneliness 
and desolation. 

“Why, Mrs. Vinton!” she exclaimed. 
‘I should think you'd be glad to have 
them. Of course the care of them would 
come mainly upon your sister; and you 
could enjoy them. I don’t see how you 
can Call this an affliction. Excuse me,” she 
added, as the widow looked at her with 
an expression of indignation mingling 
with that of grief. ‘‘But I am so fond of 





children myself that perhaps I can’t un- 
derstand you.” 

“No,” moaned Mrs. Vinton, ‘‘no one un- 
derstands me. Mamma used to say that I 
was too sensitive for this rade, cold-heart- 


"ed world. Dear mamma! she was right. 


How I long for heaven! Do you think I 
shall have to live here long, Mrs. Tobey?” 

“Until you love the will of God better 
than your own, I hope,” answered the 
minister’s wife, gently. 

“There! it’s of no use!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vinton, “everything [ say is misunder- 
stood. I'm sure, I have no will of my own 
at all. Now Vic’—— 

But the conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Vic herself. 
Her face lighted as she saw Mrs. Tobey, 
for there was a strong and tender sym- 
pathy between the two women; neither 
was afraid of being ‘‘misunderstood” by 
the other. It did not even occur to the 
minister’s wife to say to Victoria Vinton, 
as she had sald to her sister-in-law: “I 
am very sorry for you.” She felt, as she 
looked into Victoria’s face, that once more 
“the mighty hand of God” had been laid 
upon her to lift her up; why should she 
offer condolence to her? 

‘Your sister tells me that you are ex- 
pecting some little folks here to spend the 
winter with you,” she remarked, as she 
seated herself again, after a quiet exchange 
of greetings. 

“Yes, we are looking for them by the 
six o’clock train this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon!” exclaimed Ella, with 
horror-stricken countenance. ‘*What do 
you mean? I didn’t understand it so.” 

She unfolded the letter, and her sister 
answered quietly: 

‘*You will notice that the letter has mis- 
carried, and been remailed from Barton, 
so that it was a week old when it reached 
us.” 

Ella laid it down with the air of a perse- 
cuted, but piously resigned saint; and 
Mrs. ‘Tobey, rising quickly, said: 

*Let’s go and meet them; it must be 
nearly train-time now.” 


II. 

It was a forlorn-looking little pair that 
Conductor Keene placed on the platform 
in front of Victoria Vinton, with the re- 
mark: ‘*l was told to deliver these to you, 
ma’am.” 

Victoria and Mrs. Tobey gave them such 
a welcome as brought a light into the tired 
little faces, and led them quickly away 
from the vicinity of curious neighbors 
who had gathered around the little group. 

*“Them’s Rob Vinton’s children,” re- 
marked a stout, rosy-faced girl of eighteen ; 
‘goin’ to stay with Vic a spell. Joe Car- 
ter, over to Whiteville, told me yesterday 
they was a-comin’. I reckon she’ll have 
her hands full. That boy’s his father 
right over again. See how he carries his 
head! As if he was commander-in-chief 
of all the forces! An’ jest look at them 
black eyes when you get a chance! An’ 
I’m a thinkin’ “twon’t be no soft job to 
manage that little red-hieaded girl. Well, 
I’m glad it’s Vie that’s got ’em, an’ not 
me. But what an old maid wants to bur- 
den herself with other folks’s young ones 
for is more’n I can see through myself. 
If I had to be an old maid, I’d jest take the 
comfort of it, if the’ was any to take.” 

**Well, come, Nanny!” called a voice 
from the other side of the station, ‘*there’s 
no use waiting here. We shan’t have sup- 
per to-night, if we don’t start. 1 did hope 
James would come in this train! What 
are you waiting for?” 

**Nothing,”’ answered the girl, blushing, 
and hurrying over to the side of the anx- 
ious-faced woman who had called her. 

“That’s another of Vic’s odd streaks, 
God bless her!” said Uncle Zeke. ‘*She’s 
alluz a-lookin’ out for some o’ the Lord’s 
orphans or other. She’)l never let Bob 
Vinton’s children out from under her 
wing, till they’re old enough to shift for 
themselves.” 

**The more fool she!” replied a sharp- 
faced woman, in the ticket-office. ‘*There 
are plenty of good asylums now-a-days. I 
should just send the boy to St. Luke’s 
Home, and the girl to the asylum at Port- 
land. I never had any sympathy with 
people who would take such cares upon 
themselves, when there’s no sort of need 
of it.” 

**Now, look-a-here, Belindy Ann,” said 
Uncle Zeke, leaning on his broom, and un- 
consciously taking on his prayer-meeting 
tone, “it aint for you nor me to say that 
there aint no need vn’t. Doyou notice, in 
these here lessons we’re a studyin’ of in 
Sunday school, how it keeps a-sayin’, ‘An’ 
the Lord spake unto Moses’? Now, it’s 
my opinion that the Lord speaks to every- 


4 body that'll jest keep still an’ hark. An’ 


it’s my opinion, too, that the Lord has a 
good deal to say to women like Vic Vin- 
ton; an’ maybe He's told her that there is 
need of her lookin’ out for some o’ His or- 
phins. You better leave the matter to her 
an’ the Lord. I should have been the big- 
gest scalawag in town, if I hadn’t been 
took care of when I was a little kid by the 
blessedest old maid that ever breathed the 





breath of life. I couldn’t a-stood no asy- 
jum-training. She was awful strict with 
me; but she had the mother-heart in her 
that the good Lord above gives to all 
women as is worthy to be called sich.” 

Uncle Zeke’s voice had grown husky 
and tremulous; and Belinda Ann, with a 
reticence unusual, forbore further talk. 
The broom moved vigorously over the 
floor of the ladies’ room. Belinda Ann 
leaned back in her chair, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in the joys and sorrows of **Ange- 
lique; or, Was Her Heart Broken?” 

Meanwhile, Victoria had parted from 
Mrs. Tobey at the gate of the parsonage, 
and had reached home with the children. 
Ella received them with tear-suftused eyes. 
She cultivated tears; they were very be- 
coming, when they stood properly in the 
eyes, without overflowing. She usually 
controlled them with wonderful skill. 
When falling tears and sobs were in order, 
they came; but, in many cases, she well 
knew that blue eyes, veiled in a mist of 
tears, were more impressive and effec- 
tive; and Mrs. Ella Vinton had made a 
special study of the art of producing im- 
pressions and effects. The orphaus looked 
wonderingly at her, and Archie whispered 
to his little sister, as they followed Vic- 
toria out of the room: ‘Aint she a stun- 
ner?” 

Archie had an eye for beauty. 

“IT like Aunt Vic the best,” Bess whis- 
pered back. “She looks more like a 
mother.” 

‘*How long do you intend to keep these 
children ?” asked Ella, as the two sat alone 
a few hours later. 

‘Until they are old enongh to take care 
of themselves,” answered Victoria, quiet- 
ly. 

‘Victoria Vinton! you are the queerest 
and the most aggravating woman I ever 
saw!” exclaimed Ella. ‘The idea of 
your taking Amelia’s children to bring 
up! You knew she was of a low family, 
and it was bad enough for Bob to marry 
her; but to have her children disgracing 
the Vinton name, and right here, is too 
much.” Here the requisite number of sobs 
and tears were summoned. 

“IT shall try to teach them how to honor 
the family name,” said Victoria, gently. 

‘* ‘Blood will tell,’”? quoted Ella. ‘*‘It’s 
no use trying to do anything with such 
children. What's born in them you can't 
educate out.” 

A fire was burning in Victoria’s gray 
eyes, as she fixed them upon her sister-in- 
law. ‘I thought you believed in the 
Gospel,” she said. 

**Why, so [ do, certainly, Victoria,” an- 
swered Ella, in the voice of one deeply 
wounded. ‘*Why do you say that?” 

“IT believe,” continued Victoria, ‘*that 
the Gospel teaches that God has sacri- 
ficed His Son to save sinners.” 

“Of course,” assented Ella, ‘‘every- 
body knows that.” 

*‘\Do you suppose,” Victoria went on, 
‘that it means only respectable, well-born 
sinners?” 

‘“*Why, no, Vic! it means everybody, of 
course; but I don’t see what all this has 
to do with your tormenting me and your- 
self with Amelia’s young ones. You 
don’t know what a care they are going to 
be. That’s just what Mrs. Chellis said; 
she was in here while you were out.” 

“No, I don’t know,” answered Victoria ; 
‘and I don’t think it necessary to know, 
except as it comes. My heavenly Father 
knows, and I take my work and my care 
from His band. The Christian rule for 
doing good is very plain: ‘Do good as 
you have opportunity.’ I have an oppor- 
tunity, and the IL.ord’s voice is clear in 
this case. These children need a home 
and education and daily care. Iam the 
only one in the family who can supply 
these needs.” 

“Why don’t you send them to Amelia’s 
mother? She’s their own grandmother; I 
think she ought to take them.” 

“Ella!” 

Victoria’s gray eyes had turned black, 
from the dilation of the pupils. Ella be- 
gan to cry. 

‘Don’t, Vic,” she sobbed. ‘‘I don’t see 
how you cap speak to me that way, when 
you know how frail I am; it goes all over 
me. Of course I didn’t mean any harm. I 
know Amelia’s mother isn’t like you; but 
I don’t think she’s the worst person in the 
world. But there! it’s no use talking! 
You always have your own way about 
everything. I wish the people who think 
you are so amiable could just see you 
when you set your foot down. The old 
Nick himself wouldn’t move you, if he 
should appear in bodily presence before 
you. I wouldn’t be so contrary for all 
the world. I don’t wonder you never 
were married. Men don’t like women 
who are so pronounced in their characters. 
It isn’t lovely. Ned used to say that I 
was a perfect wife, because I had no will 
of my own atall. [just deferred to him 
in everything. It’s a great deal easier. 
And he always did just exactly as I want- 
ed him to, if I only pretended to give up. 
A womar has to know how to manage. 





But, Vic, don’t keep those children; they 
will be an endless trouble. I don't see 
why you can’t take life easy, like other 
folks.” 

Victoria pointed to a verse in her Bible, 
which lay open on the table; Ella read: 

“If any map will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” 

“Does that mean ‘take life easy ? ” asked 
Victoria, gently. 

“Tt doesn’t mean that you are to take 
every little hoodlum that comes along into 
your house; I’m sure of that,” answéred 
Ella. ‘*Well, my comfort’s spoiled for 
ten years to come! I do wish you'd been 
married, Vic, like other women. Old 
maids are always getting the most ridicu- 
lous notions into their heads, and plaguing 
other people with them. They haven’t 
anything else todo. Mamma always said 
she was glad I married young, and didn’t 
grow strong-minded. O, Ned! Ned! it 
was cruel in God to take you from me.” 

‘‘Hush, Ella!’ said her sister, and her 
low voice had a sound of sternness; 
*“God’s will is the only good for any of 
us.” 

But the widow made no answer. Vic- 
toria gently stroked the bowed head; 
there was in her eyes a look of pain and 
of prayer, that changed to une of thanks. 
giving, as she stood there, silent, a few 
moments. 

Tim McKay, one of her scholars, look- 
ing through the window, whose curtain 
she had forgotten to lower, crossed him- 
self, as he whispered to Mike Dolan: 

“The tacher looks like the Howly 
Mither hersel’, she do, indade, thin!” 

11. 

**It’s turned out jest exactly as I thought 
it would—Five pounds of sugar, please— 
Archie and Bess Vinton don’t care no 
more for their Aunt Vic than if she’d 
never raised a finger for them. Fred, stop 
capering there, and come take my bun- 
dies for me. An’ she’s jest toiled and 
moiled like a slave for ’em, ever sence she 
took ‘em, ten year ago come September. 
She’s taken ‘em through whoopin’-cough 
an’ measles an’ svarlet fever, an’ all sorts 
of ugliness an’ tantrums. Nobody but 
the good Lord knows what she’s put up 
with. An’ she’s give ‘em a splendid edu- 
cation. Archie Vinton knows as much as 
Squire Thoms, I think. An’ Bess taught 
the Elder Hollow school last winter, an’ 
they did say she did a sight better than 
Hal Thoms did the winter before, an’ for 
two-thirds the pay. They’re smart, both 
of ’em. And now what do you s’pose 
they’re a-goin’ todo? Why, Archie’s go- 
in’ into a law-office in Boston, and Bess is 
goin’ to keep house for him, an’ they count 
Aunt Vic out as cool as you please. I 
always said it didn’t pay to adopt children, 
an’ you see [’mright. I'll take four yards 
of that same kind of calico I bought yes- 
terday, an’ a spool of black thread, an’a 
paper of needles. I hope Vic will think 
now that somebody else knows what’s 
right as well as herself. I s’pose she 
thought Archie and Bess would take care 
of her when she was old. But she’ll be 
jest as much alone as if she'd let ’em go to 
grass, an’ taken her comfort all these 
years. Come, Fred!” 

Mrs. Penney, the village dress-maker, 
having ‘‘freed her mind,” and made her 
purchases, turned to go, and met Victoria 
Vinton, face to face. The latter nodded 
pleasantly, and Mrs. Penney hurried away 
in some confusion. 

The store-keeper and postmaster, Mr. 
Augustus Little, answered Vic’s inquiring 
look with a laugh, and the remark: ‘‘She’s 
ben lettin’ off steam a little, that’s all. 
She thinks your boy an’ girl aint nigh 
grateful enough for all you've done for 
’em, and it raises her dander. Be they 
really goin’ to Boston, Miss Vinton?” 

“Yes,” answered Victoria, “I suppose 
they are. Archie has a good opportunity 
offered him to practise law there, and of 
course he wants Bess with him; so they 
will set up housekeeping together, and 
Archie will have a home, and I shall feel 
much better about him.” 

**But what about you? You oughtn’t 
to be all alone; it aint safe for no woman.” 

**I have my sister, you know,” said Vic- 
toria. 

**Yes, ma’am, 1 know; but she aint no 
more’n a——I beg pardon, ma’am ; but you 
know we all take an interest in you, 
ma’am, you bein’ so active in the church, 
an’ takin’ so much interest in the children, 
too, at school; an’ we’re all mad—you’ll 
pardon us, ma’am—to think Archie should 
be so ongrateful. Why, he wouldn’t a-ben 
in the land o’ the livin’ if it hadn’t ben for 
your a-nussin’ him when he was so sick 
down to the college. You ‘most give 
your life for him, that time, ma’am. You 
looked ten—I mean, you looked dreadful 
dragged out when you come home. He 
ought to treat you better’n if you was 
Queen Victory herself, ma’am. Well, it’s 
always aresk to take other folks’ childrun ; 
don’t you think so now yourself? It 
doesn’t pay, does it?” : 

Victoria looked into Mr. Little’s keen 
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no offence at what would have seemed, in 
some of the people, an unseemly interfer- 
ence in her home affairs. She knew that 
whatever she replied would probably be 
repeated, according to Mr. Littie’s blun- 
dering version of it, to all the male and 
female gossips that infested bis store. So 
she tried to answer the kind old wan 
courteously, plainly, but guardedly : 

“Yes, Mr. Little, it does pay to care for 
any child, if the Lord does you the honor 
to ask you todoit. It would be delight- 
ful if children could always appreciate 
what is done for them; but it is not for 
their gratitude and love chiefly, that we are 
todoit. And, after all, itis true of love as 
of every good thing in the world, that ‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’ I 
cannot thank God enough that He has 
given me the love for children that has 
been one of the greatest comforts of my 
life. Ifthey ever fail to love me in re- 
turn, all the more strongly Iam thrown 
back upon the unfailing love of God, who 
is both Father and Mother to us ungrate- 
ful children.” 

‘*That’s so; that’s so, ma’am,” respond- 
ed Mr. Little, reverently. ‘*Well, you’ve 
brought up a likely young man, and 
young woman, too. And the Lord’ll see 
you’re paid for't somehow.” 

**I don’t worry about the pay,” answered 
Victoria, and the subject was dropped. 

After her errands were done, Victoria 
took her way slowly toward the Vinton 
cottage. It was a fresh spring morning, 
and she felt as happy asa child, as she 
noted the awakening life around her. 
Her eyes had as dreamy a look as those of 
a miss in her teens. Suddenly this look 
changed to one of surprise and perplexity 
as she almost stopped before an elderly 
man, tall, gray-haired and gray-bearded, 
in whose large, dark eyes her own uncer- 
tainty was reflected. Only fora moment 
were their eyes ‘‘holden;” then they rec- 
ognized each other, and were walking to- 
gether as in days of old, feeling that they 
were still boy and girl. 

Long years before, Kirk Stanwood and 
Victoria Vinton had taken a walk together 
on just such a morning as this, and Kirk 
had begged her to walk through life with 
him. ‘Then Victoria had said: 

“No, Kirk. Ifit willdo you any good 
to know that I love you, [am glad to tell 
you so, for I do love you with all my 
heart. But we have chosen different 
ways. We do not think or feel alike on 
the things that, though unseen, are eternal. 
We should be growing further away from 
each other every day, and that would 
break my heart; and Iam sure that you 
do not understand yourself or me, when 
you think that you love me. I don’t want 
to talk more about it, but it is better for 
us to separate now.” 

Had Kirk waited for her all these years? 


As men usually wait in such cases. A | 


gay, beautiful wife had adorned his home. 
Three wayward children called him ‘‘fa- 
ther.” Then had come days of mourning, 
for his house was desolate. His wife’s 
life had gone out—he knew not whither. 
He told the whole story to Victoria that 
morning, after sue had left Mr. Little’s 
store, and how he had found his way at 
last back to the ever-waiting Father of 


all. 

On Christmas: Day, when the village 
church was sweet with spruce and fir, and 
the children were wild with joy over the 
Christmas gifts and good cheer, all the 
scholars had reserved seats, and the youth- 
ful pastor pronounced the marriage bene- 
diction over two gray heads bowed before 
him. 

“Victoria, how could you make sych a 
fool of yourself, at your age?’ asked 
Ella, when the two were alone for a few 
moments. ‘And just think of those chil- 
dren !” 

“IT do,” answered Victoria, simply. ‘I 
might, perhaps, have sent him away—per- 
haps! But his children do need me.”’ 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Ella. 
“After all your experience! Well, you 
are the queerest.” 





CATHOLIC GIRLS NOT ADMITTED. 


Rditors Woman’s Journal : . 

I gave read with interest Mrs. Hill’s arti- 
cle in the JouRNAL on that very worthy 
charity, the Helping Hand Society. She 
does not, however. state the decided stand 
which the Society has taken on the Roman 
Catholic question. It seems to me that it 
would be more satisfactory to all to havea 
clear statement made. 

Within a month, at the regular meeting 
of the Helping Hand Society, it was voted 
not to admit Roman Catholic working 
girls as permanent inmates of the Home, 
at 12 Carver Street. A Roman Catholic 
applying at night will not be turned away 
if there is room to keep her for the night, 
but she will not be received as a permanent 
boarder. 

A MemBer OF THE HELPING HAND 

Society. 
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THE HUNGRY TOAD. 

: < (—-— - . 

On high there hung an electric lig 

Which shone se ee 

And all the ire below 

Encircled with its silvery glow. 
Down on the road 

_.., Aupary toad. 

Sat blinking, like a lazy tramp; 
A rogue was he, * 
As you will see, 

For mischief there beneath that lamp. 


Attracted by the brilliant glare 
Of orb suspended in mid-air, 
A myriad little insects wing 
Their flight toward the fairy ring. 
And there they dance 
And skip and prance, 
Until exhausted down they fall 
To the dusty road, 
And the hungry toad 
With a hop-skip-jump soon swallows them all. 


And every night this game is played; 
And as soon as the table-cloth is laid 
You'll find the hungry toad sitting there, 
Smiling over his bill-of-fare. 
Oh, how his eyes pop 
To see them drop— 
Bugs and insects and flies galore! 
“Plunk! plunk!” says he, 
“This is fun for me! 
But I fegr I’ll burst if I eat any more!” 
— Independent. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
‘ROBBY IN THE TUNNEL. 


One day the Horticultural Society met 
at our house. 

Robby came; he was just as big as I, 
only fatter, and I was four and a half. 

Robby’s papa made a speech ; it was not 
a nice story at all, so Robby and [ went 
out to dig a well. The ground was so 
hard we could not dig a very deep well. 
We rolled some big sewer-pipes down that 
were just as tall as I was, and very big 
round. Robby said, “Come on, Oscar, 
let’s put them in a line and play tunnel!” 

There were six of them. I went into 
the tunnel first; but it was not so much 
fun as I thought. I tried to back out, but 
couldn’t. Somehow, when I drew my el- 
bows up to push, I was too big. 

It was dark in there, and I cried; but I 
could not wipe my eyes, ‘cause there 
wasn’t room. 

I believed I’d never get out, it was so 
long and so dark and so tight, I yelled 
too; but I guess nobody heard me. When 
I got out I hollowed, I tell you. 

And then I looked for Robby. He was 
not getting along very fast. He was in 
the very first piece of the tunnel, and 
could not get out. He was too fat. 

I rolled the next piece of the tunnel 
away, and scratched Robby’s face, for he 
had just got his head into it. When I asked 
him why he didn’t come out, he screamed 
out that he was ‘‘stuck.” 

When [ took hold of his feet and pulled, 
he hollowed so I got scared, and ran in to 
call his mother. Robby’s papa was still 
reading, but I did not care. I just called 





; as loud as I could: “Come out here, 


Robby’s stuck in the tunnel!” 

Robby’s mother just gave one scream 
and ran out. My mamma ran, too. 

When we got out there, Robby was still 
yelling. He looked just like a turtle, with 
his face all red and black and spotty, 
sticking out at one end, and his muddy 
feet, kicking as much as they could, at the 
other. 

His mother just cried; but my ma got 
down and pulled off his dirty boots. My! 
what faces she made! 

And then he slid through just as easy! 

He was so dirty he had to have on one of 
my suits; and it was so tight for him I 
thought the buttons would burst off. His 
face kept getting redder all the time. 

I wanted to take him to my play-room 
to play blocks and things, but they made 
us sit in the parlor till the folks went 
home. -[t was so hot there that I fell 
asleep, and that is all I cau remember.— 
Ellen L. Knox, in Our Little Ones. 
agiithtainindniins 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had pl in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. “Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
nsing. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
uaming this paper, W. A. Norzs, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








Tue worst feature about catarrh is its danger- 
ous tendency to consumption. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures catarrh by purifying the blood. 











See them in operation at 


13 CORNHILL. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 











For Ladies, Misses, 
THIS WAIST isa 
or 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 










en 


Children and Infants. 
substitute for corsets, and 
which, owing to the 


be worn either 
of the bope 


— removed at pleasure, 
_ Pepa Ea ek DPR te Lats ad as 
and with ; the construction of inside of bust under falled ie 





ety that of a corset front, so 8 fasnet sas pated bevt enepers 
Ti) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Ch and 
\ i) | Infants, attention to the physical rtions and requirements of 
‘au the gro peg ptenpent var J in 6 g the parts,and from the 
LO large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock 
PRIcEs. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....-+...++ssse0« $1.75 
ne ah. “ « Bone Front only......+++eseee+s 2.00 
bed bes Laced Back, Boned Front and Back... eee 2.25 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...........++++++« 1.60 
- ©, ©* a 6 BORO. ccccccccccccccccscccccscces 1.75 
* 621, Children’s—without Bones. ..-......csseeerseeceeeses 75 
* 631, Infants’ “ ceil apn Bark had coe b 75 





PATENTED. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious Ts evened 


Waists sent by mail to ea part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
aap One good Agent wanted for every City and 


GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 





factory, 
‘ood order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








$9.50 FREE, LADIES =" TAILOR, 


BY THE USE OF WORTH’S FRENCH TAILOR SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING 
Any person can cut and fit any article of dress perfectly without trying the garment on. It is pronounced to be the 


best tailor system in the world, its simplicity overcomes the complicated points of other systems; in fact iti 
ple that a child 14 years old can cut and fitas correctly as the most experienced dressmaker. I 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston.- 

Uffice hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. anil 


and 
SABAH A. COLBY, ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
Term be; about the second eoda 
tember and continues t -one a Te 
and practical instruction in every department of 
cine. Clinical advantages unsu’ y 
pertentese or Anoual Announcement address the 
ecre » Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop B8t., eg Til. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 








Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thorou, edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously a ed, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many ¢ 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
anaqeuereny. for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
4 yy - anne made to order, Office hours, 
excep ursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outslde practice. Take elevator. 7 





As there are no mathe- 


matical calculations to be made in using this system, every measure is figured on the scales as you uire to use 
them. By following the book of instructionsand diagrams you know exactly the amountof qoedioen mata. How to 
fit stout or lean people, how to fitround or hollow shoulders, in fact you have got the secrets of dressmaking by the 


tailor system. 


There is an extra sleeve pattern goes with above system that is alone worth $5 to any lady. 


Worth’s system sells the world over at $10, but we have made such arrangements with the owner that we can send 


it to you with the instruction book and the extra sleeve 
Sopemne. A beautifully illustrated 
a 


’ journal, filled with 


rm with one year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home 
charming stories, fashion notes, art needle work 


11 home subjects, for$l. To induce quick replies we will also give one of our 
y > gi Every Day Cook Books 


ed), with nearly 
answers to this adv 


HUMOROUS. 

Caddie sat on the stairs, screaming and 
crying at the top of her voice. ‘Why, what 
is the matter?” called Aunt Nell, from 
an upper landing. ‘Oh, go ’way an’ 


*tend to your own business,” replied the 
tiny vixen, ‘‘an’ let me amuse myself.” 


‘*tWhat do they do when they install a 
minister?” inquired a small boy. ‘Do 
they put him in a stall and feed him?” 
‘*Not a bit,” said his father; ‘they har- 
ness him to the church, and expect him to 
draw it alone.” 


A clergyman, on a recent sultry after- 
noon, paused in his sermon, and said: “I 
saw an advertisement last week for five 
hundred sleepers for a railroad. I think 
I could supply at least fifty, and recom- 
mend them as tried and sound.” 


Two little Quaker boys became so angry 
that they would have liked to use the 
strongest terms in the language if they 
dared. They hurled epithets at each other 
for a few minutes, and finally the bolder 
boy clenched his hands and in a tone of 
great excitement poured his wrath in one 
climax of language. *‘Thee’s you,” he ex- 
claimed, emphatically, as if he could say 
nothing worse. The other boy looked at 
him in horror-struck silence. Then he said, 
sorrowfully, ‘‘I shall go tell mother thee 
swore.”—Boston Traveller. 


Mark Twain at a public dinner read 
some extracts from the veritable note- 
book of pupils’ blunders in definition, kept 
by a public school-teacher. Among these 
the errors were the following choice ones: 
***Auriferous—pertaining to an orifice;’ 
‘Ammonia—the food of the gods ;’ ‘Eques- 
trian—one who asks questions;’ ‘Parasite 
—a kind of umbrella;’ ‘Ipecac—a man 
who likes a good dinner;’ ‘Republican—a 
sinner mentioned in the Bible.’ “There 
are a great many donkeys in the theolog- 
ical gardens,’ wrote one child, and another 
declares ‘Demagogué to be a vessel con- 
taining beer and other liquids.'” 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 





copyright- 

at$1, filled with the choicest household and toilet recipesof all kinds, to the first 

Send at once and receive our great offer. Everything as represented or money 
ARCADE PUBLISHIN CAGO. ILL. 


iG CO., 8&4 STATE St.. CHI 


Dress Refurm Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. TFT. FPOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


JERSEY-FITTING 
UNION SUITS 


in Silk, Jaeger Wool, Merino and 
Gauze; also Silk and Wool mixed, 





MEN, | X 
WOMEN 
& 
CHILDREN 


BATES WAIST 


(perfect substitute for 
corsets). Special waists 
for mothers, 

Catalogues sent free 


Cc. BATES, 
47 Winter St., Boston. 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 
| 


DRESSING. 

1 The Ladies’ Favorite. 
CY <3, ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
"=! Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 




















and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 


Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { 221Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
cents a year. Three copies, a 1.25. 
since Five pies, a pan ay 7 0S 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the pubee 
of Durham, ELLICE HopxKtys, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est —" development, through the truth as 
taug y 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 

Terms in America, - - $1.00 per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, - : 1.25 postpaid 
Single copy 10c. 

FRANCES LORD, 

Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill 





36 Central Music Hall, 
Send for Sample Copy. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
month! Address 


page . Sn wonn. 
. THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. — 














THE MOSTVJELLY 


CLEEEES | FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
ees| ABSOLUTELY PURE 


—————— 
will make double 

CRYSTAL GELATINE isis" 
ri onl Gelatin 

trength of English Gelatine. e only atine 
pawn =p ASH Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your ean does not keep it, send 


20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail, 
CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








KCENIGS Brent aes Sire ot | 


ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets. 

25 Cents a Box. 


PILL 

BROWNA & CO.’S she bens end meet ae. 

WINE OF COCA NERYE. SGonn 
JOSEPH T. BROWN -& CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 


LIVE 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
cdhsists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+ssseessee $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance........cccsccoseesecces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.seesssesees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
GIES Dinccnccececcesess. censeceevesns 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. S8tu- 





Hospitals and D; 

nouncements and information apply to 
. EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JouR- 


NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 


the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


waThe Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suftrage. 

A Duty of Wémen, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
The Forgotten Woman in Masvachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 


NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 








Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. : 


dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
msaries of New York. For ap- 
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popularity of the cause 
in Iowa, and the reception tendered the 
' delegates and their friends on Wednesday 

eve , Oct. 17, by Judge J. L. and Mrs. 
Rowena Stevens, of Ames, fully demon- 
strated the truth of the above opinion. 
Although a heavy rain and hail-storm pre- 
vailed, the beautiful and commodious 
home, aglow with light and warmth and 
sweet flowers, was crowded with cultured 
men and refined, intellectual women. 
Many beautiful young girls brought their 
gentlemen friends, thus adding to the 
pleasure of the older workers. One pleas- 
ing feature of the evening was the reading 
by the different members of the local so- 
ciety of sentiments in favor of equal 
rights, from distinguished men and wom- 
en. The presence of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, one of the pioneer women of this 
century of earnest suffrage workers, was 
an inspiration to us all, and an earnest, 
hopeful review of the past few years, 
given from her Washington standpoint, 
was received with marked interest by all 
present. 

Thursday morning the Convention was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. Mar- 

aret W. Campbell. After prayer by 
Rev. Melissa Terrell, the recording secre- 
tary. Mrs. Mary B. Welch, read the call 
for the Convention. The minutes of the 
last annual meeting were also read and 
approved. ‘The committee on credentials 
reported about thirty delegates present 
and more expected. After the appoint- 
ment of the several committees, Mrs. E. 
H. Hunter read the report of the commit- 
tee on revision of the constitution, which 
called out earnest and thoughtful discus- 
sion. This Convention has been remarka- 
ble for its courteous toleration, and was 
throughout very harmonious. Interesting 
letters were read from many friends who 
were unable to attend: Mrs. M. D. Bacon, 
Alamakee, Iowa; Mrs. Marvy Wetherall, 
Knoxville; Julia M. Tascott, Indianola; 
Mrs. Lucretia Large, Dubuque; Rey. Mr. 
Cole, Mount Pleasant; Mrs. M. E. Dun- 
ham, Burlingten; Mrs. Prof. Wynn, for- 
merly of Ames, now of Kansas ; and others. 
Enucouraging verbal and written reports 
were given from the various organizations 
of the State. 

The meetings were held in the new 
Methodist Church, a beautiful and commo- 
dious edifice. Maria 8. Orwig, of Des 
Moines, was elected reporter for the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL of Boston, Woman's 
Tribune of Nebraska, State Register of 
Iowa and Justitia of Chicago. Eva C. 
Russell, editor of Woman’s Standard, was 
elected reporter for that paper. Among the 
notable women present we see the familiar 
faces of Mrs. Bemis, of Independence, a 
former president; Mrs. Flint, of Manches- 
ter; Mrs. Nettie Sandford Chapin, of 
Marshaltown; Mrs. Harkness, of Hum- 
boldt; and Rev. Melissa Terrell, of Forest 
Home. Des Moines sends a fine large del- 
egation, viz.: Margaret W. Campbell, M. 
Cc. Callanan, Eva Chapman Russell, Mary 
J. Coggshball, E. H. Hunter, Anna dH. 
Ankeney, Mr. J. Green, Deborah Cattell, 
Estella T’. Smith, Lydia M. Davis, Jennie 
Breckinridge, N. A. Miller, A. E. Thom- 
as, Maria 8. Orwig, and others whose 
names we failed to learn. 

The afternoon 





confers a lasting 
when it entertains a 


is made to include actually, as it does 
verbally, both men and women. 

“Our reasons for claiming the right of 
suffrage are purely womanly ones. Not 
because we Cau plead at the bar, preach in 
the churches, work at the handicrafts, sit 
on the juries, or fight in the battles of our 
common country, like men, as well! as men 
or better than wen, do we ask for the bal- 
lot. We have no ambition to be men, nor 
any intention of pretending to be men. 
We devoutly believe that the Creator of 
this universe knew exactly what was best 
for this world when He created its inhabi- 
tants male and female, and we are sure we 
cannot, try as we might, improve ou His 
handiwork. Leaving, then, ail comparisuu 
of the sexes, intellectually ur physically, 
quite out of the question, as irrelevant, 
we ask for the baliot because, as women, 
we have personal rights and privileges as 
dear and sacred to us as thuse of man 
are rightfully precious to him. 

“First, we claim the absolute and inherent 
right to guard by vote all laws that aflect 
in any manner the personal virtue of our 
sex. No man, or vody of men, has the 
right to legislate away my control over 
myself, or declare the criminal responsi- 
bility of the brute who assails it null and 
void. The weltare of society demands 
that all laws controlling the so-called 
social evil, in every one of its varied and 
horrid aspects, suali be regulated by the 
united counsel of men and women. As 
Frances Power Cobbe says, such laws 
have hithertvu beeu wade solely by men, 
and in the interest of men. ‘he best in- 
terests of humanity—men, women and 
children—call for a radical change—a 
change that will add to the influeuve of all 
good men the united aid of all good 
women. 

**We also claim the right to do our share 
towards the protection of our children. 
And here again we dare not delegate our 
responsibility to another. ‘Lheir fathers 
can answer vnly for themselves; it will be 
tortunate, indeed, if they discharge every 
paternal duty well. They cannot knuw— 
else would they urge upon us the exercise 
of our politica: privileges—the agony and 
despair of those mothers who, seeing cheir 
sons and daughters led into danger by 
tempters who ply seductive but netarious 
trades under the authority of law, are yet 
powerless to rescue them, because help- 
less to change the law. We ask, not tue 
privilege, but the inalienable right our 
motherhood confers, to help by voice aud 
vote in the framing of every statute that 
touches the welfare of our children, edu- 
catioual, social, political. 

**We ask further the right to aid in the 
protection of our homes. ‘there are a 
thousand ways in which their sanctity is 
guarded or invaded, and their iofluence 
strengthened or mude weuker by legal 
enactwent. If howe be indeed woman's 
proper and peculiar and oniy sphere, how 
can she logically be denied the privilege 
of casting her ballot in favor of those 
things that shall defend and prosper it? 

“We claim the right to vote under the 
acknowledged political maxim that ‘taxu- 


| tion without representation is robbery.’ 


session opened with | 


prayer. The report of the executive com- | 


mittee was read by Mrs. E. H. Hunter, 
the chairman. The report was clear, con- 
cise and satisfactory in every detail. It 
gave much valuable information concern- 


ing the work of the suffrage bazaar, State | 
fair and Woman's Standard. Miss An- | 
thony occupied a seat on the platform dur- | 


ing the afternoon, and called out an inter- | 


esting talk on the voting of our women at 
the last election, by questions on the why 
and wherefore of the attempt. Large ac- 
cessions to the Convention were made dur- 
ing this session by the arrival of new dele- 
gates. The report of the corresponding 


lt is hurdly nevessury to dwell on this 
proverb, siuce it enunciates a truth on 
which our government is based. 

‘Since a large proportion of the chari- 
table work of the worid is carried on by 
woman, we believe she should have 
sowe voice in the laws that regulate such 
work. 

“since we furnish a constantly increasing 
number of workers to almost every indus- 
trial avocation, as well as a large amount 


| Of capital, it seems to us but right that we 


secretary, Mrs. M. C. Callanan, was brief | 


but to the point, and was entirely satisfac- 
tory. The treasurer’s report by Mrs. An- 
keny created a very comfortable feeling 
among the delegates. It showed all debts 
cancelled, and a substantial sum remain- 
ing in the treasury. 

The president, Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell. then made the annua) address. 

[Mrs. Campbell’s earnest and able ad- 
dress will be published next week. ] 

Rev. M. E. Terrell made an earnest ap- 
peal to the women of Iowa for more con- 
secrated and concentrated work in the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. Mrs. 
Thomas, of Des Moines, spoke in favor of 
pure, individual, suffrage journalism, not 
‘half and half papers,” but clear-cut suf- 
rage newspapers. The discussion was 
spirited, and called out our suffrage jour- 
nalists. 

The evening session opened with an 
overflowing house. After prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson, pastor of the M. E. Church, 
and delightful music by a double quartette 
of young ladies from the college, Mrs. 
Mary B. Welch, of Ames, gave the follow- 
ing address of welcome: ’ 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

“We welcome to Ames this evening an 
association whose ore is friendly and 
beneficent. It intends good, and good 
only, to every citizen of our State. Its 
convictions are the result of serious reflec- 
tion, and are based on justice and reason. 
It asks simply that woman may more 
effectively than has heretofore been pos- 


sible, help man in the work of regenerat- 
reaps be world. 
“Any community honors itself and 


¢ 








should help to make the laws that regulate 
the relations of capital and labor—or work 
and wages. 

‘Since war bears even more heavily on 
women than on men, forcing terrible and 
unnataral burdens upon thew, and bereav- 
ing them of husbands, sons and brothers, 
we believe we should share with men the 
power Of voting for or against ic. 

“Since the political mansions of this 
country, under the sole vontrol and mau- 
agewent of men, have become, according 
to their owu testimony, foul aud corrupt, 
we tender our womanly services in the 
way of house-cleaning. We would like to 
help abolish profanity and drunkenness 
from the voting-places of this land, to 
destroy bribery and ballot-box stuffing, to 
let in the light of day vn all the dark 
corners and secret hiding-places where 
tricksters plan campaigns of slander and 
falsehood, where forged letters are manu- 
factured and shotgun politics formulated, 
where **boodle” is distributed and political 
documents franked with forged signatures. 

‘Believing that the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of lowa is exerting a powerful in- 
fluence in favor of the realization of these 
rights and the consequent advance of our 
beloved country to the first and most 
honored place among the nations of the 
earth, in the name of our local society, in 
the name of the citizens of our town, in 
the name of humanity, we welcome its 
delegates to Ames.” 

The response was given by Rev. M. E. 
Terrell in a most effective suffrage speech, 
viewing the subject from a _ minister’s 
standpoint, and citing the noted women of 
the Bible. Mrs. Bemis then introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, who made one of her character- 
istic speeches,—witty and wise, clear and 
cutting,—especially to the voters preserit. 





J. Coggshall, M. C. Calianan, Des 

Hanter, Des Moines; N. T. 
dence; C. B. Meyer, Newton; 
Estella Smith, Des Moines; M. J. Green, Des 
Moines; Melissa Terrell, Forest Home. 

The following persons were appointed 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association : 

Mrs. Mary B. Welch, Ames; Mrs. M. W. 
Campbell, Des Moines; Mrs. M. C. Callanan, 
Des Moines; Mrs. C. A. Dunham, Burlington; 
Mrs. Belle Wyland, Harlan; Mrs. Mary N. 
Adams, Dubuque; CU. T. Cole, Mount Pleasant; 
Mrs. M. J. Green, Des Moines; Dr. and Mrs. 
Hunting, Des Moines; Mrs. N. T. Bemis, Inde- 

ndence; Mrs. Julia M. McClain, Ames; Mrs. 

. H. Flint, Manchester. 


An invitation from the president of the 
Agricultural College to visit the institu- 
tion was accepted with thanks. The fol- 
lowing note was read from the military 
commander of the College: 


My DEAR Mrs. Wetcu,—Will you be kind 
enough to tender the Association an exhibition 
drill by Co. G (young ladies) on the college 
campus at5 P.M. While you are theoreticall 
showing woman's fitness for the right of full citi- 
zenship, we will give you a practical illustration 
of woman's fitness for the duties of a soldier. 

Respectfully, James Rusu LINCOLN. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
the following: 


Resolved, That the Iowa Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, at this its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, demands the ballot for woman, not as 4 
privilege or an experiment, but as the inaliena- 
ble right of every citizen, irrespective of sex, ia a 
government based seen the consent of the gov- 
erned, her enfranchisement being the right-of 
every woman, and its accomplishment the duty 
of every man. 

Resolved, That this Association will hold itself 
strictly non-partisan, but will endeavor by all 
legitimate means to secure the election to office 
of good men favourable to the object of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That as the United States Courts 
have decided that ‘‘women are citizens, and may 
be made voters by appropriate legislation,” a 
demand shouid be made upon our State Legisla- 
ture for statutes conferring all forms of suffrage 
permitted by our constitution, and also upon 
Congress for a statute enfranchising women in 
the Territories, and for a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

Resolved, Since competent legal advisers de- 
clare that, under the Constitution of ttie United 
States, women as citizens already have the right 
to vote, we believe the women of Lowa should 
avail themselves of that privilege at each election. 

Resolved, That while under all conditions we 
will advocate the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
we have no hope of its entire extinction until all 
the citizens of the State have the power of pro- 
tecting the home through the ballot. 

Resolved, That we heartily co-operate with the 
new movement that is setting toward social 
purity and the White Cross, and in all other 
lines of preventive work, and all efforts to es- 
tablish the same standard of morals for man and 
woman, with the deep conviction that this great 
reform can never be brought about without the 
ballot in the hands of woman. 

Resolved, ‘That we demand the ballot for 
women as wage-workers,fbelieving that we shall 
never be effectively protected from trusts and cor- 
porations, or receive equal pay for equal work, 
without it. 

Resolved, That as war is in itself brutal, and 
because women are the greatest sufferers from 
its effects, we believe in the settlement of difficul- 
ties between nations by an International Council 
of Arbitration. 

Resolved, ‘That we censure the appointment of 
non-resident judges in the courts of Washington 
Territory, who were appointed to disfranchise 
the women who had been voters for three years, 
and we arraign the action of those members in 
Congress who refuse to admit Dakota and Wash- 
ington Territories as States, for political reasons 
—-and for allowing the shot-gun and tissue ballot 
policy that prevents fair elections in portions of 
the South. 

Resolved, That we have learned with great 
sorrow of the death of our beloved sisters and co- 
workers, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Gue and Mrs. Jose- 
phine Fenn} and that we extend our warmest 
sympathy to the bereaved husbands and fami; 
lies. 

Resolved, That in the Woman’s Standard we 
recognize an effective organ for the creation of 
public sentiment for our cause, and that we 
pledge it our hearty support. 


After reading, discussing and adopting 
the resolutions, the Convention adjourned 
to accept the polite invitation of President 
Chamberlain to visit the Agricultural Col- 
lege. And as the mothers of our State 
were, many of them, delegates to this con- 
vention, the time spent in looking through 
one of our most important State institu- 
tions was profitably, as well as pleasantly, 
employed. ‘The entire visit was full of in- 
tense enjoyment, from the fact that every 
effort was put forth by the College Faculty 
to give the visitors full opportunity and 
freedom to see and criticise the internal as 
well as the external arrangements of the 
school where [owa’s sons and daughters 
are prepared for the life of our work-a-day 
world. The ladies were particularly en- 
thusiastic over the military drill of the 
cadets, particularly Company G (the 
young ladies). The time was all tooshort 
for the many interesting features of this 
institution, and when the good-by’s were 
said, it was with the added hope of a visit 
in the near future without a convention on 
hand. Through the courtesy and skilful 
arrangement of President Chamberlain 
and his ready assistants, the party was 
carried back to Ames in time for the even- 
ing session, thoroughly pleased with the 
Iowa Agricultural College. 

The closing session of the Convention 
was a very brilliant affair. The retiring 
and incoming presidents, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell and Mrs. Mary B. Welch, to- 
gether with Miss Anthony, occupied the 
platform, while many distinguished gen- 





tlemen were seated near the front. Rev. 
Cnamboriete of the 2 ral College, 
ex-President Welch, - Mr. Wilson, of 
the Baptist Church, Rev. Mr. Wells, of 


the ean Ceente Ds Mr. Steven- 
son, of E. Lad 

the of Ames were present. 
After prayer by Rev. A. Wilson, soul-stir- 
mag mae by band, and a song exquis- 
itely rendered by the quartette, 

Cham n sketched with a masterly hand 
the rapid improvement of women when 
avenues of learning were opened to them, 
and paid graceful tribute to the women 
with whom he associates, summing up his 
conviction of their fitness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of full citizenship. ‘*Why,” 
said he, turning his smiling eyes upon Mrs. 
Welch, “there is a lady who reads, and 
knows far more than | do, of European 
politics, and keeps herself better posted 
upon current events.” 

The ladies of the Convention took pride 
in this testimony from the president of a co- 
educational college. Ex- President Welch, 
being invited to address the meeting, told 
us with a droll mixture of fun and earnest- 
ness how much the success of this seven- 
teenth convention gratified his sense of 
justice to woman. His experience of more 
than twenty years at the head of co-educa- 
tional colleges gave him broad scope for 
observation, and he was convinced *‘that 
the superior education of the women of 
to-duy fitted them thoroughly for under- 
standing and performing the duties per- 
taining to good government.” 

Rev. Mr. Wilson, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, treated the subject from a son's 
and husband’s standpoint, paying tender 
tribute to both mother and wife, and put- 
ting himself without hesitation squarely 
upon the equal rights platform. Rev. Mr. 
Wells was called upon, but excused him- 
self by referring to “Bro. Frisbie,” as the 
Congregational exponent for the Conven- 
tion. Dr. Frisbie, of Des Moines, then gave 
an excellent plea for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, taking up the new idea of self-im- 
provement among women advanced in 
years, referring to the ‘Chautauqua 
Course” and the systematic training re- 
ceived at the present day through women’s 
clubs and reading circles by women who 
have passed the formative period of their 
lives, and might justly sit with folded 
hands the rest of their days, but who 
choose rather to take up a course of men- 
tal discipline that will eventually fit them 
for a careful interpretation of political and 
governmental affairs. He advocated the 
placing of the ballot in the hands of Amer- 
ican women, in view of the approaching 
crisis caused by the great tidal wave of 
European emigration, bringing with it the 
low estimate of women common in con- 
tinental Europe, and showed how easily 
the bad seed of contempt may be sown 
among our young, growing men, thus 


surely retarding the recognition of wom- |’ 


an’s equality. Many came forward at the 
close of the meeting to thank him for the 
able manner in which he detined his idea 
of woman suffrage. Mrs. Campbell called 
upon Miss Anthony, and for ten minutes 
she held the audience by her bright, racy 
wit and telling bits of *:reminiscence.” 
Mrs. Flint, chairman of Committee on 
Resolutions, offered the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
are hereby extended to the trustees of this church 
for the use of their beautiful and commodious 
building, also to the ladies and gentlemen who 
contributed so largely to the pleasure of the Con- 
vention by their sweet music; to the band, 
and the young ladies of the College Quartette, 
and to the citizens of Ames and vicinity who so 
very generously extended hospitalities; to Jadge 
and Mrs. Stevens and to President Chamberlain 
for their delightful entertainments, and to the 
local committee for their untiring efforts in be- 
half of the visiting delegates. 

At the close, Mrs. Campbell spoke a few 
earnest, hopeful, helpful words to the As- 
sociation, and then declared the Seven- 
teenth Annual Convention adjourned. 

Mari4 8. ORWIG. 

Des Moines, Ia. 








Lapres should improve the present reduction 
on Gorse which still continues at the Red Glove, 
53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club, 5 Park Street. 
The season opens Nov. 5th, at 7.30 P. M., with a 
reception to Miss Harriet Hosmer and Miss Anne 
Whitney. 


Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak at the 
Sunday Meeting for Women in the Women’s Union 
Rooms, 74 Boylston Street, on Nov. 4, at 3 P. M. 
Subject, ‘‘God’s Love for Us.” 








Corset Union Garment.—Come and see the 
New Garment for ladies and misses, cut and made 
to order by Mrs. R. A. WARD, 131 West Concord St. 
Circulars and directions for measuring sent free to 
any address. 





Employment rapa | a young woman of good 
education, who is a y penman, capable and 
willing to work. Best of references as to character 
and education. Address 8. E. W., 131 West Con- 
cord Street, Boston. 


Seamstress.— Best of references given by a 
Seamstress who desires work by the day or week. 
Repairing neatly done. Dresses finished, etc. Terms 
reasonable. Address Miss Delia Burns, Melrose, 
Mass. . 


Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs. Price, $5.00 for an evening. 
Apply at the Rooms. 











Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to md with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 

situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY stent ui 








, with opportunity for self-help. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold hao | 
incans. Royvau BaAkine PowpeEr Co., 106 Wall 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.;, Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties eqetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


Only reliable 
P Shield made. 
ey, Have been worn 
by more than 
Six MILLION 
LADIES. Sales 
five times that 
of any other 
Shield made. in 
U.S. or Europe. 
KReware of im- 
itations. 











SAMPLE PAIR, 
“4 - By Mail, 
Pat.in U.S.and Europe. 25 Cents. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 LEONARD S8T., NEW YORK, 
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THIS SEASONING is made of the granulated 
leaves of fragrant sweet herbs and choice selected 
spices, having all the flavors that can be desired, there- 
by saving the trouble of having to use a dozen different 
kinds of herbs and spices in order to give the proper 
flavor. On account of the purity, one tablespoonful is 
enough to season ressing an eight-pound tur- 
key. Full directions with each can. Used by all 
leading Hotels. Lf your Grocer or Marketman does 
not k it, send 20 Cents for large size can by mail, 
post-paid. 


SAUSAGES FLAVORED with Beli’s Spiced 
Sausage Seasoning will remind you of your old 
New England home. Price, 26 cts. per lb. 

Beware of Spurious articles put on the mar- 
ket by unprincipted dealers in imitation 
of Bell’s Seasoning. 

Ww. G. BELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH. 


TWENTY LECTURES 
On the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
DELIVERED BY 


A. N. VAN DAELL, 


Director ft Modern Leuguones in tee Boe m High and 
Latio Behools, on TUESDAYS, 38.30 P. veiuntng 


Nov. *, 1888, at the Woman Suffrage 

Rooms, 3 Park Street. Course, $8; sf tick Be. 

Onsaleast Gaku SCHOENHOF'S, ‘ 
144 Tremont Street, and 3 4 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


TSA See 


> Hh. Gaeonds 4 Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, Gofrtm 
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